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@oditorial 


THE GIFT OF SPEECH 


Mercuri, facunde nepos Atlantis, 
qui feros cultus hominum recentum 
voce formasti. 


Horace here counts speech as a divine gift out of hand and 
considers this to be the great humanizing influence in man’s early 
development. But whether speech was the cause or the result of 
human progress, it has always been held as a precious possession of 
man, to be guarded and improved and handed on to posterity in all 
its strength and purity. The passage of time has wrought many 
changes in every language, but these have been in the line of 
smoothing away of roughness and the attainment of greater 
elasticity and force. The history of language has, on the whole, 
been the history of progress to finer speech, not a retrogression to 
the rough and barbaric forms of an earlier period. 

But of late we have been hearing advocacy of a free speech 
which bodes ill for our English language, already sadly strained and 
mangled by the accidents and incidents of the melting pot. The 
superintendent of a great county system of schools has officially 
condoned such locutions as “it’s me’’ and “he don’t,”’ and the 
editor of a great metropolitan newspaper has followed suit, adding 
insult to injury by a sneer at those who would defend correctness of 
speech, and by the amazing charge that the purist has no accom- 
plishment save language: 
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‘ 

The Brahman outcries of the purists against ‘‘It don’t” are understand- 
able. These birds have only one accomplishment. That is in language. 
They can’t set brick or pitch hay. They could not splice an electric wire, 
put a ringer in a faucet, or do any of the small chores about the house. They 
couldn’t even run the lawn mower. 

They do not know how to use a saw or a hammer, how to drive a truck ora 
flivver. They do not know any of the exact sciences. They are short on 
mathematics but long on philosophy. Wherever there is a field of activity in 
which they cannot be checked up for accuracy and precision they are at 


large. 


Probably most of “these birds” will know how to answer this 
silly charge by recalling their own experience in doing just the 
useful tasks mentioned above. And, per contra, presumably those 
who use their mother tongue most clumsily are for that reason 
most skilful in the performance of those same tasks! 

But this proposed degeneration of speech is not a question of 
speech alone. It is far more wide-reaching. First slovenly speech, 
then slovenly ideas, then slovenly and slack conduct. A desire 
to be correct in speech is no more the sign of the sissy or the fussy, - 
stilted, and hypersensitive moralist than is a decent regard for 
proper adaptation of dress to occasion or for the amenities of 
correct table manners. Decency is indivisible. A letting down 
of bars under popular pressure at one point demands a similar 
giving way, one by one, at numerous other points. If “it’s me”’ 
is to gain place in approved speech because of usus loqguendi, popular 
usage (Heaven save the mark!), then “all but he,” “‘for John and 
I,” “I gotta go,” “you hadn’t otta,” and the thousand and one 
other loose-lipped and. shameless mutilations of our good English 
will in time win their way into literate usage. 

After debauchery of language naturally follows looseness of 
manners: universal gum-chewing is already in sight (there are 
still a few protestants against this bovine practice); follows the 
napkin in the neck (why not? a large number of solid citizens 
use it so), the openly inquisitive tooth-pick, and the industrious 
knife frankly pursuing the coy and elusive pea; instead of the 
graceful waltz, danced to the accompaniment of swirling gowns and 
exquisitely rhythmic harmony, will come (alas! has long since 
already come) the shameless and ugly “toddle”’ and the unmention- 
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able “‘shimmy,”’ not danced at all, but hugged and jiggled to the 
quite appropriate accompaniment of jazzmic and chaotic clangor. 

If ignorance and carelessness are to set the standard in speech, 
if an uncouth straining after the bizarre is to regulate our manners, 
if all hope of beauty, e:egance, and grace in speech and action is to 
be given up at last, then let us not prolong the agony of losing 
piecemeal our so-long-prized ‘‘ broader culture, finer manners, love 
and reverence”’ which the gentle Whittier believed could lift our 
manhood up “to the level of the hills,’ but consign ourselves out- 
right to unmasked Bolshevism with its frank ugliness and betrayal 
of all art. 

But this is rank pessimism. We shall not fall into that pit. 
There are still enough humanists and teachers of the humanities, 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal, to maintain a high standard 
of English speech and, let us hope, of manners also. It remains for 
us of the classics in particular to realize how deeply fundamental 
to the English our Latin is and how truly it is the guarantor of 
the continued strength and purity of our mother tongue. This 
reflection should give every classicist a peculiar protective feeling 
toward his own English language and a determination to maintain 
it in its integrity. 

THE CLASSICAL SURVEY 

Official announcement is made that Miss Julia Bentley, of 
the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, First Vice-President of our 
Association for the past year, has been made a member of the 
Advisory Committee for the conduct of the classical survey as 
outlined in the May Journal; also that Professor W. L. Carr, of 
Oberlin College, and Mr. Mason D. Gray, of the East High School, 
Rochester, New York, have been chosen by the committee as 
expert investigators. The work of the survey has been promptly 
undertaken and is already under way. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE IN VERGIL’S BUCOLICS AND 
MINOR POEMS' 


By ExvizasetH F. SMILey 


This paper essays to set in order, from the works of a great poet, 
one of the least poetical of all themes—the labor of man that is for 
his mouth. It seems safe to say that interest in this quest bulks 
as large in the poems of Vergil as in the humble lives of long ago, 
and now; for the Golden Age had long since passed away, and the 
poet addresses himself as an apostle? in a time of disillusionment 
and reconstruction. In heart and experience, Vergil was equipped, 
as few other men of genius, to co-operate in the social tasks of 
Augustus. His soul had taken shape amid scenes that he never 
ceased to love. He knew the life of rural Italy from the Padus to 
the Galaesus and entered into it with intelligent sympathy. He 
realized the anxieties and successes of agricultural pursuits;} he had 
sincere faith in the moral strength of a self-supporting peasantry. 
To him Italy‘ is by nature ideally endowed for worl ‘ing out her own 


‘It is fair to acknowledge that a paper professing to embody humdrum facts, 
yet dependent upon poetry for those facts, is open to certain recognized criticisms. 
The very nature of Hellenistic poetry, free to employ many models and traditions, 
makes that criticism all the more pertinent. Any conscientious objector may say 
immediately, especially of excerpts gleaned from the Eclogues: “‘That is not Roman 
at all. It is merely an echo from Theocritus, or others.”” For many motifs in the 
poems the objection is just. If, on the one hand, the shepherds both of the Jdy/s and 
the Eclogues weave baskets; and on the other, the sober-going Georgics recommend 
the task for idle hours and give many uses for such utensils, it seems correct to infer 
that the enterprise belonged actually to Roman life. Many cross-references and 
paralled passages cited in footnotes will, it is hoped, show that this method of deduction 
is broadly applicable. In its larger aspects Vergil’s verse is true to Italy and altogether 
sincere. ‘His muse is the muse of his native land.” (For conclusion, see Boissier, 
Country Life in Horace and Vergil, chap. ii, sec. 1.) 

2 “Observations on the Fourth Eclogue of Vergil,” Harvard Studies, XIV 
(1903), 17 ff. 

3 Contrast with Horace’s play-farm or Tibullus’ dream-farm. Georg. ii. 458 ff. 
recalls Goldsmith’s “bold peasantry.” 

4 Georg. ii. 136. All of the gardens are small in area. 
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salvation; her chief praise is her power completely to sustain her 
people in every honorable desire. Vergil’s program distinctly 
implies the wise thrift of the small, individual farmer who does 
his own work for his own household. He says nothing, as did Cato, 
about the care of slaves, nor do latifundia ever enter his mind. The 
farmer’s wife is his principal partner in his labor as she ‘‘seeketh 
wool and flax and worketh willingly with her hands.” This is the 
life that will bring peace and justice to a “‘regenerate and well-tilled 
Italy.” 

Splendid as it is in moral significance, this simple, sufficient life 
moves in narrow circles; and much of the poet’s material taken 
from its entourage results in a sermo paedagogus that seems prosaic 
indeed. 

Meats.—The herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats that 
furnished the idyllic herdsman his task and his master his substance, 
as well as the sober farmer of the Georgics, appear to have been kept 
exclusively for dairy products*—exclusively as far as the caretaker’s 
enjoyment of them is concerned. The slaughter of animals is men- 
tioned only as a religious rite. Even then the offering is humble. 
In his great joy, Tityrus* sanctifies his deliverance from exile by 
offering a little lamb, fener nostris ab ovilibus agnus, that merely 
stains the altar. Priapus, guardian of the agellum, a tiny cot and 
gardenette of his poor master, is equally interested in the destiny 
of the live stock.4 The capella delicata goes to town to be milked,’ 
the lamb is sold probably for sacrifice, and the young calf is taken 
from its lowing dam to shed blood in temple ritual. In the care-free 
days of his affairs de coeur, Tityrus sold victima from his folds.® 
With all their lore of things practical the Georgics’ have no use of 
flesh other than ritualistic. 

While the feasting that followed blood offerings is repulsive to 
modern sensibilities, it can at least be understood how the common 
folk of ancient days enjoyed it and thought it feasting indeed. The 


* The peasant farmer produces his clothing as well as his food. Georg. i. 74, 212, 
390, and iii. 308-10. 

2 Georg. iii. 308-10. 3 Ec. i. 8. 4 Cata. (Priap.) ii. 10-15. 

5 Still customary in European countries and possessed of obvious advantages. 

§ Ec. i. 33-34. 7 Georg. ii. 194. 
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extreme parsimony of Farmer Simylus is shown by the fact that he 
has no opsonium.* Non illi suspensa focum carnaria iuxta durati 
sale terga suis truncique.? Hence the details of the interesting little 
poem that will be discussed later. The absence? of this food, neces- 
sary from the modern viewpoint, simply bears out the fact that 
in ancient living meat was the great luxury. 

Dairy products and meat substitutes —Although live stock was 
not raised for flesh foods, dairy products were of extreme impor- 
tance. Milk and cheese were staple products both for home con- 
sumption and small profit. Milk in abundance‘ is the measure of 
great wealth. The worth’ of an animal is evaluated by its milking 
qualities. Care® must be taken or an animal will become dry. 
Feeding and’ watering the stock must be done with a view to increas- 
ing the flow of milk. Greedy milkers,’ anxious to increase their 
market supplies must not allow the young to suffer deprivation 
from their proper food. Bowls of frothing milk® are a shepherd’s 
offering to his pastoral god, Apollo; Priapus,’® too, is so honored. 
There are passages" that refer to milk as the delicate drink of the 
rustic. 

To supply him with fatty foods during his many meatless days 
the ancient small farmer had two substitutes—cheese and nuts. 
Pinguis caseus,” like new milk, is a market product and the sale of 
it does much to furnish the few needs not satisfied by the farm 
itself. Two varieties of cheese are noted, caseus mollis and caseus 
durus. Copia pressi lactis, or, as Ovid puts it, lactis massa coacti, 
is doubtless curds or cottage cheese, a dish served soon after prepa- 
ration. When made for storage purposes," the curded milk was 
salted, pressed hard, and “‘cured”’ in baskets. It was from such 


1 More. 56-57. 

2 Heyne, Verg. on line quoted. 

3 Ovid Metam. viii. 647-77. Note the extreme care with which the bit of bacon 
is cut and boiled. For negative evidence there are the parasite speeches of the Como- 
dies, and such meat dishes as Petronius serves at Trimalchio’s cena. 


4 Ec. ii. 20; iii. 29-31; iv. 21-22. 9 Ec. vii. 32 

5 Ec. ii. 42; vii. 3. 0 Ec. v. 67. 

6 Ec. iii. 98-99. ™ References given on later page. 
1 Ec. ix. 30-31; Georg. iii. 308-10; 394-97. 13 Ec. i. 33-34; Georg. iii. 402. 


8 Georg. iii. 176. 3 Georg. iii. 400-404. 
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cheese that the famous Moretum' was compounded, and to which 
Copa Surisca? invited her patrons, sunt et caseoli quos tuncea fiscina 
siccat. 

Milk is allowed to sour very quickly. Evidently there was no 
intention to keep it sweet. There were many cold springs where 
jars might have been placed for cooling as was done in the time of 
our forefathers. 

What milk is drawn 

At daybreak or in daytime, the next night 
Goes to the cheese press; but if drawn at dark 
Or sunset hour, the shepherd in the morn 
Carries it curded to the market place 

In wicker bowls or salting frugally 

Shelves it at home to swell his winter store. 


If, as here appears, the whole milk was placed in the press, the 
result would be a very rich, soft cheese, and it can be seen readily 
why the Roman did not need butter. 

Nuts as food.—Cheeses afford to this day so largely the fatty 
food of European peasantry that the eating of nuts* has a much 
more novel interest. In love poetry sentimental import cannot 
well be passed by, and along with the cutting of torches for the 
wedding eve comes the showering of nuts upon the bridal pair. 
But only once in the poems under discussion is the food so wasted; 
all other references are to homely meals. 

In the reign of Jove acorns had, indeed, been relegated to the 
pigs’ which seem to have fed upon mast, a food which, by the way, 
produces very sweet pork. Chestnuts are alike an everyday food 
and a dainty. Corydon® declares that Amaryllis loved them, and 


* More. 58-59. 

2 Copa i. 17. 

3 Williams’ translation. The storing and marketing of cheese in baskets recalls 
three interesting passages. In Ec. ii. 72, Corydon is advised to forget his madness 
and weave baskets quorum indiget usus. Basketry is a recommended indoor industry 
(Georg. i. 266). Beehives of the Fourth Georgic (vs. 34) are woven wickerwork. The 
protection of the garden (More. 62) is also noteworthy. Possibly an entwined growing 
hedge or individual plants may be protected by little covers. The craft is primitive 
and was early brought to perfection. 

4 Ec. i. 81; Georg. ii. 15. 5 Georg. ii. 72, 513-21. 6 Ec. ii. 52. 
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Copa‘ offered them to her merry-making guests. Nuwuz? alone is 
translated as the walnut, and then as now an abundant crop was 
the sign of a luxurious year. The corylus, disliked for its vigorous 
undergrowth, is probably the filbert.2 Corylus avellana* was an 
oily, farinaceous nut which resembled the American hazelnut and 
which grew on stony hillsides. Phyllis loved hazels,5 and her lover 
chose them in preference to the myrtle of Venus, or the laurel of 
Phoebus. In praise of autumn,® Corydon sings, “‘Our groves are 
juniper and bearded nuts—the whole world smiles.” 

Of all the sources of richer foods the olive is characteristically 
ancient, and characteristically Italian. It ranks with fruit, and 
grain, and honey, both in the frequency with which it is mentioned 
and in the amount of detail regarding its cultivation. Even wine 
has only half the space. Its polished wood made Daphnis’ shep- 
herd’s crook.? The tree* is noble with its silver leaves, the pure 
oil? is a sacred offering to Daphnis deified, and to the muse’s god 
together with milk and wine. 

Cultivation of the olive, together with the wine, constitutes the 
theme of the Second Georgic” and all peculiarities" of the tree are 
of absorbing interest to the poet. There are three varieties” of the 
tree, orchades et radii et amara paucia baca, a long-lived tree’ that 
flourishes in thin soil. The farmer, modest as he is always repre- 
sented, markets his oil and apples, exchanging them for farming 
necessities, a grindstone, and a lump of pitch. Once’ growing, it 
required small care and the crop is never-failing. Hoc" pinguem et 
placitam Paci nutritor olivam. ‘Rich and blessed olive, symbol of 
Peace’”—Roman peace dominating the world. In all this there is 
no hint of the later extravagant uses of olive oil. It is a simple, 
everyday food. Simylus” prepares a salad dressing of oil, vinegar, 
and salt, a modern mixture; Priapus™ for his careful guardianship 
receives as a thank offering caduca oliva, cocta frigore. 


* Copa., vs. 4. 1 Ec. viii. 16. 3 Georg. ii. 181. 

2 Georg. i. 187. 8 Ec. v. 16. 4 Georg. i. 273-75. 

3 Georg. ii. 299. 9 Ec. v. 67. 18 Georg. ii. 425. 

+e. 1. : 345 Vs S22. %© Georg. ii. 1-8. % Georg. iii. 21. 

5 Ec. vii. 63-64. ™ Georg. ii. 31. 11 More. 113-14. 

6 Ec. vii. 53. % Georg. ii. 85-86. % Caia. (Priap.) ii. 9. 
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Vineyard and olive grove, wine and oil, are indissolubly asso- 
ciated in classical literatures as symbols of prosperity. Only an 
insane lover deserts his vines,’ the vine that is the glory’ of the 
tree it covers; the vine that the thrifty farmer prunes’ with tender 
care; the wild vine is fragrant‘ and shady in springtime. Much 
labor is bestowed upon it; much anxiety attends the harvesting 
of its fruit. It is propped’ on forked posts; hail storms® may ruin 
the full-formed crop; but it will attain such age that the oak’ is 
the tree to support it, a choice which calls to mind the historic 
vines of southern California. 

The vine yielded fresh fruit,*® raisins,? and wine, used sweet or 
fermented. The latter was the great product. It was the libation 
fittest for the gods; it drowned the cares of men,” mulio hilarans 
Baccho. Rustic wine is made in primitive fashion." Bare feet 
trample the grapes, and the rich juice stains the ankles of the toilers. 
Many varieties” of wine grapes were grown, and each had its own 
qualities to recommend it; but flavor was due largely to the soil‘ 
in which the vines were planted. 

With all the prominence given to vineyards, grapes, and wines; 
Vergil has surprisingly little to say about the drinking of wine. Copa 
Surisca™ keeps it for her customers as a business and between Amor 
and the Noisy One the little tavern is gay to giddiness. Farmer 
Simylus, on the other hand, prepares no drink for himself and must 
have satisfied his thirst with water. Dulcis uva, but no wine, is 
offered to the faithful Priapus of the Catalepton. Menalcas of the 
Fifth Eclogue anticipates the joys of a rural festival. The Feast of 
Bacchus, the harvest-home in celebration of the vintage season, 
was an occasion that no Roman poet could omit. It was too indige- 
nous, too dear, too picturesque! 


t Ec. ii. 70. 6 Georg. i. 448. 

2 Ec. v. 32. 7 Georg. ii. 294-95. 

3 Ec. ix. 60-61; iii. 2. 8 Under fruit, Vergil seems to prefer the arbusta. 
4 Ec. ix. 42. 9 Georg. iv. 269. 

5 Georg. i. 265. % Ec. v. 67-70, 71. 


™ Georg. ii. 7-8. Tibullus is a fuller authority, because of his great interest in 
rustic religion and its celebrations. However, for Georg. ii. 371-96, see Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, Vindemiae, pp. 86, 236 ff., 204 ff. 

% Georg. ii. go-108. 3 Georg. ii. 240. ™ Poem as a whole. 
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Fruits in general contributed an important part of the semi- 
tropical diet of Italy. It is, of course, to be remembered that this 
paper is based upon poetry and that fruit—beautiful as well as 
dainty—is a fitting subject for this department of literature. Cicero 
found it so and inquires, Qua quid potest esse cum fructu laetius tum 
adspectu pulcherius ? Cuius quidem non utilitas me solum, ut ante dixi, 
sed etiam cultura et ipsa natura delectat. Apples,’ like nuts, have 
sentimental significance. Aurea mala amoris aid the coquetting 
of rustic lovers—and others—through many a world-old story. 
Roscida mala? and flowers give beauty for beauty’s sake. The 
luxuriance’ and joy of the crowning season of the year is pictured 
by the ripe, cool fruits that lie strewing the grass ‘‘each beneath 
its own tree.” 

Apples and grapes are very common; so, too, are sanguinets 
moris, mulberries‘ of blood-red stain, a fruit now considered too 
rankly sweet to be toothsome. Apricots and plums‘ are preserved 
by drying, and raw prunes were eaten as desserts. The cultivation 
of pears is a favorite topic with Vergil who enumerates varieties,° 
gives directions for grafting’? the tree upon the mountain ash, and 
represents it as especially prized* by his country folk. Fruit is, in 
brief, so generally the expression of the luxurious and dainty that it 
will be taken up again when pleasing service is discussed. 

Ranking with fruit as a delectable food is honey, and no writer 
has glorified its culture as did Vergil.? To the poet the murmuring 


* Ec. iii. 64-65, 70-71. This sentimental use of apples is of long and wide tradi- 
tion. There is the momentous event recorded in Genesis, chapter 3, and away down 
in the fourth century A.D. a spicy court scandal. See Bury, Later Roman Empire, 
Book II, chap. v. Parallel in Arabian Nights. 


2 Ec. viii. 37; Propertius 1. 20. 36—description of Pegae. 
3 Ec. vii. 53-55. 


4 Ec. vi. 22; Copa 21. 

5 DeCandolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants, p. 209, states that the prunus cerasus 
(Georg. ii. 17) is the ancestor of the Montmorency cherry. Again, pp. 233 ff., concern- 
ing the apple. 

6 Georg. ii. 88. 7 Georg. ii. 82-88. 8 Ec. 1. 73; ix. 50. 

9 It is pleasing to follow Maeterlinck as, in his own charming treatise on the Life 
of the Bee, he returns to the master. 
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of the swarm is one of the sweetest sounds of nature. It soothes" 
the spirit as it comes mingled with the singing of the mountain 
stream, and distant human voice, and the cooing of wood doves. 
Honey is symbolic? of the sweets of life. Freighted as it was with 
reminiscence of his early years, there is small wonder that the story 
of the bees is the most artistic of the Georgics, themselves esteemed 
by many as the most artistic of his works.’ 

The idyllic bees of the Eclogues become the industrious bees of 
the Georgics wherein honey-making meant the ancient sugar crop 
and is a serious enterprise for all concerned.4 Among the favored 
pabula’ melli are willows,® crocuses,’ hyacinths,* broom-flowers,’ 
rosemary,” cassias,™ clover,” and thyme."’ White mountain thyme, 
or serpyllum™ was the choice of all bee pastures. The honey was 
clear and light, fragrant, and rich in sugar. When extracted from 
the comb and allowed to stand and “sugar down,”’ this sweet would 
resemble a light grade of cane sugar, and was ideal for banquet 
purposes. 


“Sweet honey, and not only sweet but clear,— 
A mellowing mixture if the wine be strong”’ [Georg. iv. 140]. 


Of such origin is the renowned honey of Hymettos. 

The constant application of such general terms as arista, segetes, 
frugis, or messes makes the cereal of foods of the Latin poets difficult 
to define. This, however, is certain—the grains mentioned specifi- 
cally by name of their genus are all of the coarser sorts, and the 
treatment both in milling and cooking implies as much. 


t Ec. vii. 13; i. 53-58. 

2 Ec. iii. 89. 

3 Glover, T. R., Studies in Vergil—chap. i, sec. v. and also Montaigne’s Essays, 
“Of Books.” 

4 Georg. iv. 251 on the care of sick bees is both thrifty and humane. 


5 Georg. ii. 435; iv. 19-32, broadly 181-83. 9 Georg. ii. 436. 
6 Ec. i. 54; vi. 26. % Georg. ii. 213. 
7 Georg. iv. 182. ™ Georg. ii. 431. 
§ Georg. iv. 182. 2 Georg. ii. 213. 


3 Georg. iv. 12, 112, 169, 241, 304. 
™ Not an uncommon plant in any part of Europe. 
“T know a bank where the wild thyme grows.”’—Shakespeare. 
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Hordeum,' our barley, may be said to have the leading place and 
justly; for it was undoubtedly the cereal of first importance to the 
ancient poor, and perhaps the oldest of cultivated grains. At 
Daphnis’ death? tares and poisonous wild oats choked it and the 
labor of the year perished. The time of planting it is carefully 
given; there was vital anxiety in harvesting it during a season that 
threatened disastrous storms. Far, or spelt, one of the coarser 
varieties of wheat, little known or liked by Americans, but even yet 
raised and eaten by European peasantry, is the alternative and more 
artistic crop of the Bucolics. According to description it is flava, 
laetissima,* robusta,’ an extra-choice food® for horses. There must 
be proper precaution in storage’ or else weevils and ants will destroy 
it. Avena,’ or oats, is mentioned merely as a crop that ‘‘burns”’ 
the soil. The avena of the Eclogues is poisonous wild oats. Evi- 
dently oats was not a great crop. 

Wheat, as the modern commercial world knows it, is conspicu- 
ously absent. The phrase ¢riticeam in messem? may mean the 
“‘wheaten harvest” as Mr. Williams translates it, or it may mean 
“threshing harvest’? which seems much better. Why would the 
author of a work on farming mention the king of grains but once 
and then by a mere adjective? That is, if he is treating of it at all. 
The single doubtful expression is strong indication that the peas- 
antry of the olden time, as today, thrived on coarse bread. This 
explains the fact that grain was regularly parched” before milling 
and Farmer Simylus, anticipating a formula for making war bread, 
scalds™ his meal with boiling water in mixing the dough. 

In conclusion it appears that it was for the prosperity of the 
crops of hordeum and far that the farmer kept his Ambarvalia.” 

1 Georg. |. 210, 316-26. The best specimens of ancient red wheat are seen today 
in Switzerland. 


2 Ec. v. 36-37. 3 Georg. i. 73. 4 Georg. i. 101. $ Georg. i. 2109. 
6 Georg. iii. 335-50. Which text implies that it is finer than the ordinary feed. 
7 Georg. i. 185-86. A tribute to value and scarcity. 8 Georg. i. 77. 


“wheat” in the ritual of 


9 Mr. Williams also translates molam Ec. viii. 82; 
magic.—Georg. i. 219. 

10 Georg. i. 267, 297-98; AE. i. 179. 

2 See K. F. Smith, Notes on “ Tibullus 2.1” (p. 391); also Fowler, Roman (Religion) 
Festivals, pp. 114-15, or better, 124 ff. where this passage from Vergil (Georg. i. 335 ff.) 


is discussed. 


™ More. 43-44. 
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and venerated Ceres with due rites. They were the ancient grains' 
and, whatever food the more sophisticated required, were quite 
sufficient for the simple life. 

Wild foods.—Leaving those crops the production of which was 
the principal agricultural industry, there remain two sources of 
supply to be considered—wild foods and gardens. Because a 
larger amount of its surface is unturned soil, a mountainous country 
always retains a certain primal charm in its flora and fauna. The 
hills and forests of Italy abounded in wild fruits and there was 
game also. To obtain these afforded the same pleasure and sport 
to hunter and rover that it does today in any land under the sun. 
In winter birds, hare, and deer were tracked in the snow.? In 
summer were gathered delicious uncultivated fruits of many varie- 
ties—blueberries,3 strawberries,‘ ‘trailing on the ground,” and 
many “crimson berries’ on bird-haunted boughs.” The autumn 
woods were full of nuts. If we may trust an ordinary dictionary 
the oleaster® was edible. 

Gardens, the pauperis hortus, domain’ of Priapus, were pleasing 
subjects for bucolic poets to glorify in humble living. The absurd 
little wooden god,* as ugly as faithful, does not in his self-laudations 
overestimate his place in the life of his thrifty devotee. Indeed 
the care of the hedged-in garden is a holiday task? since the Roman 
religion was by no means puritanical. The lists of grown vege- 
tables run like a seed-grower’s catalogue; and writers like to get 
as many varieties together for one meal as they possibly can. 

The garden of the Moretum, exiguus spatio, variis sed fertilis 
herbis, was source of the owner’s profit’ and comfort. Here grew 

t The history of cultivated grains is extremely interesting. Besides standard 
works, valuable studies may be obtained from the Agricultural Bureau of the United 
States government and the various states. An interesting note on wheat is found in 
Mr. W. Warde Fowler’s Religious Experience of the Roman People, p. 45, n. 37, to 
Lecture II. The Flamen Dialis might not touch wheat. 

2 Georg. i. 305-10. 3 Ec. ii. 18. 4 Ec. iii. 92. 5 Georg. ii. 430. 

6 Georg. i. 182; iv. 20. That it was hated as an undergrowth is not against it. 
The same is true of many good wild foods. 

7 Ec. vii. 33-37; Cata. (Priap.) ii. and iii. 

8 Tibullus i. 4, 1-6. Hor. Serm. 1:8: 1-6. 

9 More. 66-69; Georg. i. 268-69. %© More. 64-65. 
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cabbage," beets, sorrel, mallows, elecampane, skirwort, leeks, 
poppies, lettuce, radishes, gourds, cucumbers? ( ?), onions, red and 
white, nasturtiums, endive, and colewort. 

The practical Georgics direct the cultivation of nutritious, 
highly concentrated products—beans, vetches, lupine, which are 
standard crop vegetables. Vergil was delighted with the entire 
subject of gardening and thought it vital enough to warrant 
another Georgic.4 And what an artistic one it would have been! 
The outline is fresh and graceful, combining as it does the “useful 


and the sweet.”’ 


But truly, if I were not reefing sail 

Nor ending now a long laborious voyage, 

And were I in less haste to beach my keel, 
Perchance I could make venture of a song 

On gardens and the skill to make them bloom:— 
How Paestum’s roses twice a year unfold, 

How endives flourish in a trickling rill, 

Parsley at brookside green, and rambling gourds 
Thrust forth their rounded bellies thro’ the grass, 
Then would I of that tardy loiterer tell, 
Narcissus, of the acanthus’ nodding stem, 

Of ivies pale and pathways, bordered green 
With myrtle.—[Williams’ translation] 


Then follows the narrative of the aged gardener from Corycus 
whose acquaintance the poet makes during the memorable sojourn 
near the Galaesus. Once a rustic always a rustic. It is easy to 
picture Vergil conversing with the old man, strolling through the 
little garden, even as George Eliot was the intelligent friend of the 
dairy-wives of Warwickshire. It is pleasant to think that he 
enjoyed gifts from that garden and sat at the rude “table laden 
with unpurchased foods.”’ 

Preparation of food.—Bucolic poetry from its very name and 
nature deals with outdoor life, and it is to be presumed that foods 


t More. 61-68. List is duplicated in Copa and Cata. (Priap.) It is to be noted 
that the MSS ad loc. are questionable. 

2 Caeruleus cucumis, vs. 22 of Copa. Naudin thinks this may be watermelon. 
So perhaps Pliny N.H. Lib. 19, Cap. 5; DeCandolle (of. cit.) chap. iv, p. 264. 

3 Georg. i. 74, 215, 277. 4 Georg. iv. 116-48. 
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in the state of growth and cultivation will occupy the major part 
of the space. Yet Vergil with wonderful skill weaves into his 
poems pictures of homely life within doors. In these pictures the 
preparation of food—cooking, serving, and complete menus—has 
the large place that it had then, and always will have, in daily, 
ordinary life the world over. 

The lists of garden vegetables show that the Romans even in 
everyday fare liked highly flavored condiments’ and understood 
how to use them. Nasturtiums? and poppies appear in all gardens 
and must have been grown for the seeds; the former as a spice, the 
latter to mingle with wine or to sprinkle upon cakes’ as is done by 
European cooks today. Anise and coriander seeds are home-grown 
flavors. 

Crisp salad plants are in favor. There is parsley, sorrel, lettuce, 
radishes, endive, cucumbers, onions, cole-wort with mustard-like 
taste. Two of the given recipes are for salads, and both are given 
in interesting connection. 

In the sultry noontide while Corydon is pouring forth his 
unheeded love-plaint to Alexis, and the harvesters are taking their 
siesta from the burning sun, Thestylis prepares cooling, tasty herbs* 
for their refreshment and “‘bruises together,’’ contundit, garlic, 
thyme, and rue. The moretum, a national dish,’ like English 
plum-pudding, or Scotch haggis, is more elaborate, and no detail 
is so unimportant as to escape record. This is the formula: four 
onions, bitter rue leaves, water parsley (modern celery ?), and 
coriander seeds. The vegetables are carefully trimmed, washed 
in cold water, placed in a mortar, and sprinkled with salt. Firm, 
or cured, cheese is added. The whole is beaten with a pestle until 
a homogeneous mass is formed which is strong with the odor of 


* Horace in the two Sermones on the Art of Dining. In the humorous cook scene 
in the Pseudolus, the cook plumes himself especially on his art in sauce-making and 
flavoring. 

2 Nasturtium seeds are a present-day spice. No doubt the “ Fifty-seven Varieties’”’ 
contain plenty of them. 

3 AE. vi. 420-21. Poppy-seed cake may have been a special cake for a special 
occasion, but I hardly think so. The similar use of the seeds today is, I feel, against 
the conclusion. The effect was remarkable. 

4 Ec. ii. 10-11. 5 More. 118. 
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onions and pungent herbs. When all lumps are reduced, olive oil 
and vinegar are added drop by drop and the mixture is shaped 
into a ball. 

These ancient directions for salad-making differ from their 
modern descendants principally in the bruising process. After 
vegetables are made crisp by plunging in cold water, we prefer that 
they be broken into no smaller pieces than will remain brittle and 
that other ingredients be added as lightly as possible. 

However, the moretum was only an opsonium, or relish. It is 
rather like a sandwich filling to be eaten with a loaf of coarse bread, 
the making and baking of which is followed out in every process. 
In the dim morning twilight the farmer scoops up a measure of 
grain’ and grinds it in a small stationary handmill. Meantime the 
one servant had placed a kettle of water over the fire to boil. When 
the fusas farinas has been sifted and salted, a stiff dough is formed 
by mixing the meal with boiling water. This is then kneaded and 
patted into a round, flattish loaf which is marked into four sections, 
or quarters, like a hot-cross bun, and is ready for the oven.” 

A part of the hearth was brushed clean, the loaf placed upon it, 
covered with a crock, and coals were raked over it. It was left 
buried for some time. Simylus interea vacua non cessat in hora, 
runs the verse; but, of course, hora may be a general expression of 
time. Be that as it may be, there was ample time for preparation 
of the famous salad. The bread was of the simplest, coarsest sort 
of azymas, or modern “‘hoe-cake.’”’ From the method of baking 
and mixing, we know that the loaf was hard and crumbly. 

The unique? little poem re-read in the days of war bread left 
an unanswered, but pertinent, question. Of what variety was the 
acervus frumenti that the farmer had stored in his little bin? From 
the foregoing study of cereals, it could have been nothing finer than 
spelt. More likely it was barley, for barley was the meal of the 


*I would infer that it had not been parched previously. Parching is to make 
brittle, and if stored for any time this grain would lose this quality. 
Quantum mensura patebat 
Quae bis in octonas excurrit pondere libras [Vs. 17-18]. 


2 Vss. 43-50. 


3 Vs. 53. See Heyne’s Introduction to it. 
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ancient poor. Barley was the plebeian, as wheat was the patrician 
among grain crops. At any rate the little warm loaf with cheese- 
and-vegetable salad constituted the meal in strength of which the 
farmer plowed during the working day. 

The equipment of the kitchen, which was living-room also, was 
of the simplest. Such a room is typically described by Thyrsis in 
the Seventh Eclogue.* “Here is the hearth and rich pine knots, 
here is always a glowing fire and beams blackened with constant 
smoke.’’ And here peace and contentment reigned supreme in the 
security of home. 

Vergil does not minimize the arduous toil attendant upon primi- 
tive duties. Late in the night? the farm wife weaves and sings, 
rising to skim a kettle of new must that is boiling on the hearth. 
Perhaps she is boiling it down into a syrup so that it will be sweeter 
and keep better, just as cider is kept today. Perhaps she is pre- 
paring it for the drink known as sapa,} a holiday beverage, sacred 
to the Parilia, consisting of thick sweet must and new milk, and 
which, ladled from wooden punch bowls, served as a sort of eggnog 
of a southern Christmas season. 

As remarked previously, little is said about drinking; but it 
may be inferred safely enough that the mountain springs and streams 
that sparkle and sing through all the pastoral poetry of Italy sup- 
plied the country folk with their chief refreshment. Milk was a 
delicate drink fit for one’s lady-love* and there was wine,’ not 
always new, for festal occasions. Beer® is known, but it is a heathen 
decoction for men that live in caves in frozen lands and eat wild, 
hunted meat. 

1 Ec. vii. 49-52; Georg. i. 293-96. The housewife cooks and weaves in the same 
room. See also Cottage of Philemon and Baucis. Ovid Metam. viii. 629 ff. 

? Tibullus Elegy i. 3, 87 to end. 

3K. F. Smith, Notes on Tibullus, pp. 472-73. 

4 Ec. ii. 20. 

5 Georg. iii. 378 ff. 

6 Georg. iii. 379 ff. Mommsen (History of Rome, Vol. V., p. 13) ‘‘the primitive 
Celtic custom of preparing beer (cervesia) from barley is likewise evidence of the early 
and widespread culture of grain.” Tacitus Germania: Germans make beer from 


hordeum. On the antiquity of malting grains there is an interesting note by 
W. Headlam in Classical Review, No. 15, 1901. 
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If writers of imaginative literature are to be trusted, all Romans 
possessed the germ of the epicure, and very common meals are 
daintily served by the poets. Beechen cups‘ and dishes of clay 
have the fascination of primitive simplicity, but Copa Surisca 
serves her sparkling drinks in cups of crystal.2 Flowers, too, added 
grace to gifts of fruit and to meals. ‘True, roses were indispensable 
on feasting occasions because of utilitarian values and doubtless 
Surisca had need of them. Vergil, however, places flower with 
flower, all for the love of them, in a genuine old-fashioned nosegay 
whenever he wishes to make a gift attractive. 

Such is the poetry of the unpoetic. This material, so far from 
airy nothings, finds expression in lines appealing in common human- 
ity, delicate in primal beauties, and strong in the virtues of thrifty 
industry. The daily round, the common task, is hallowed with an 
enduring moral beauty. The housewife plying her double task far 
into the night; the storm without, and hopeful provident work 
within such scenes make up the ‘‘true pathos and sublime of human 
life.” The painstaking and continual toil of the small farmer is not 
for himself alone, nor is it comprehended by the little span of his 
existence. ‘Set out thy pear rows, Daphnis, children’s children 
will gather the fruit”’ is a text pregnant with Roman ideals. It is 
wise to train the vines upon an oak for the benefit of multos nepotes. 
This suggests Cato Major rather than Theocritus. 

A rural meal‘ is not per se an artistic thing; but what could be 
finer than the close of the First Eclogue when friend comforts friend 
with the first and last craving of our common lives? “Here you can 
rest tonight with me, upon a bed of leafy boughs: we will have 
sweet flavored apples, chestnuts fresh and ripe, and tender cottage- 
cheese. Even now the distant smoke curls from the farm-house 
thatch, and longer fall the shadows from the lofty hills.”” In scenes 

t Ec. iii. 35-38. 

2 Copa 29-30. 

3 Ec. ii. 45-55 is a typical collection. 


4It might be of interest to compare with Ovid’s Menu, Metam. viii. 647-77. 
Bacon (boiled); green and ripe olives, pickled cornal berries, endive and radishes, 
cottage cheese, eggs, wine, nuts, dates, prunes, apples, grapes, honey. The meat and 
eggs must be in honor of the gods. The wine is served in a bowl of silver beechwood 
lined with golden wax. Ovid is a confectioner who in addition to making first-grade 
bonbons knows the value of lace paper and boxes with satin bows. 
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like these" Vergil laid bare his very heart. Small wonder is it that 
early critics saw in them all the poet himself. 

The end of this study of poetry of the simple life comes with 
but one regret. The reader feels the force of Boissier’s comment 
and question upon reviewing the Moretum, “‘piquant and curious 
in its rusticity—why did he not continue to describe country life 
in this manner?”’ A decade of Moretums had been charming 
indeed! And then there was the proposed Georgic on Gardens. 
““A garden is a lovesome spot, God wot!’’ It would have been a 
bower of quiet for us. But perhaps the crowning work was already 
done in the Fourth Georgic. 

His gods wore less majesty 
Than his brown bees hummed deathlessly. 


After all poetry is the expression of the inward and spiritual 
grace of any outward and visible sign. 


* Heyne thinks the quotation is a picture of Vergil’s own country. 








THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM IN THE ROMAN SCHOOLS 


By H. E. Burton 
Dartmouth College 


The free elective system in our American colleges, with its 
false assumption of definite purpose and intelligent judgment on 
the part of the student, is fortunately a thing of the past. But 
in the group arrangement the elective system in modified form 
survives, and, in the schools, young children often quite unaided 
are required to make a choice of studies upon which their future 
lives may largely depend. In view of this situation it may not 
be uninteresting to consider the elective system in the schools 
of Rome in the first century after Christ. It is doubtful whether 
the American university president who introduced the system was 
aware of the fact that more than eighteen hundred years before, 
similar human characteristics and social conditions had given 
birth to the same educationa! device, and that this device was 
regarded by thinking men as one of the contributing factors in the 
degeneracy of the Roman people. 

The great point of difference between the Roman educational 
system and our own lies in the fact that no part of it was free. 
The poor rarely had opportunity to get anything but the rudiments 
and they had to pay for those. Cicero (Rep. iv. 3. 3) comments 
upon the fact that there was no system of education established 
by law and supported by the state for the benefit of all. But in 
spite of the fact that education was not subject to the dictum of 
any school board or superintendent, good results seem to have 
been obtained in the republican period, and, in the opinion of 
ancient writers, they were obtained largely because only a few 
subjects were taught and these were taught thoroughly. Before 
the reign of Nero few Roman writers find anything to criticize 
in educational conditions. 

The educational degeneracy of the first century was one mani- 
festation of the universal moral and mental relaxation of the times, 
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due partly to governmental and social conditions which did not 
encourage ambition, and partly to general and excessive wealth 
which fostered idleness and vice. The best commentary upon the 
whole situation is in the Dialogus of Tacitus (28, 29)—a passage in 
which he bewails the laziness of youth, the carelessness of parents, 
and the ignorance of teachers. Referring to the severe discipline 
of ancient times, he says that whether the boy inclined to military 
life, knowledge of the law, or the study of eloquence, that subject 
at least he learned thoroughly. He deplores the exaggerated 
interest in sports—gladiatorial combats and horse races—that 
prevailed in his own time. “Those,” he says, “are the only 
subjects of conversation in the schools, and the teachers themselves 
talk about little else.” The modern parallel is obvious. 

Beginning in the middle of the first century after Christ there 
is a general agreement among Roman writers that education was 
in a very bad way. Quintilian (i. 4. 22) complains that teachers 
begin at the end instead of the beginning, neglecting the declension 
of nouns and the conjugation of verbs, in their eagerness to teach 
what is spectacular. But the Roman writers agree that the teach- 
ers are not to be blamed. They are coerced by parents and pupils 
and are compelled to suit their teaching to the popular demand. 
Parents and pupils are seeking the rapid road to success in life. 
Petronius (iii) in exoneration of the teachers says, ‘They may 
be mad, but it is the fashion to be mad. The parents,” he says 
later (iv), “are in a hurry; they drive their children still untaught 
into the forum.” 

The aversion to hard work on the part of the pupils and the 
demand for immediate and tangible results on the part of both 
parents and pupils naturally led to fundamental changes in the 
curriculum of the schools, which up to this time had probably 
been pretty definitely fixed by custom. What may be regarded 
as the first reference to the elective system occurs as early as 
B.C. 92, when the censors issued this statement (Suetonius Rhet. i): 
“Our ancestors determined what they wished their children to 
learn. These new things which are being done contrary to the 
custom of our ancestors are neither pleasing nor right.” This 
passage seems to indicate an extension of the curriculum and, 
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possibly, the introduction of the elective principle. But there 
is no other allusion to this development until the middle of the 
first century after Christ. At that time there was a rapidly grow- 
ing tendency to extend (to enrich, in the modern phrase) the school 
curriculum, so that those who had no time or no inclination for 
a long period of preparation might get a smattering of many 
subjects. Moreover the schools of the grammatici, according to 
Quintilian (ii. 1. 1 ff.), were encroaching more and more upon 
the work of the rhetoricians; they now offered instruction in almost 
all the higher branches of learning. That is, the high school was 
undertaking to do college work. Again, the modern parallel is 
obvious. 

The inevitable result of the extension of the curriculum was the 
introduction of the elective system. Theoretically, this gave an 
opportunity to students to study those things for which they 
were fitted by nature and which, therefore, did them the most 
good. Practically, it meant that they skimmed the surface of 
those things which were easiest for them and which, therefore, 
in the matter of discipline at least, did them the least good. Quin- 
tilian gives a chapter to this subject, the eighth in the second book. 
“The general practice of teachers,”’ he says, “‘is to note carefully 
the tendency of the individual pupil and to push him ahead in the 
subject in which he shows ability. This custom is based upon 
the impression that if a student is led in a direction opposite to his 
inclination, he will make no progress and will lose his power in 
those subjects for which he is fitted.”” This doctrine Quintilian 
accepts with reservations. “The public speaker at least,’ he 
says, “must study some things that seem too difficult for him. 
We must, of course, make it easy for weak intellects; let them be 
led only where nature calls. But if better material falls into our 
hands, no part of education is to be neglected.”’ Plutarch probably 
had the elective system in mind when he said (De educ. ix), “Chil- 
dren should be trained up to learning which is sound and whole- 
some and most remote from those trifles which suit the popular 
humor.” An entertaining statement of the evils arising from the 
elective system is found in Petronius (iii): ‘‘The teachers must say 
what the students like or they will be left alone in their classrooms; 
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they must consider especially what will be acceptable; they must 
lie in ambush to catch the attention of their hearers; they must 
bait the hook with what they know the fish will take, or they will 
be left sitting on a rock without hope of catching anything.” 

Even Quintilian, the old-fashioned schoolmaster, with his belief 
in fundamentals and in thoroughness, has to recognize the demand 
of the times. “I have tried to make my work attractive,’ he 
says (iii. 1. 3), “in order to entice young men to a knowledge of 
these things, to see if, induced by some pleasure of reading, they 
might be more willing to learn; for I was afraid that a bare, dry 
statement might discourage them and might offend their ears, 
especially now that they have become so fastidious.”’ It is interest- 
ing to compare with this statement of Quintilian the words of a 
recent writer in the Classical Journal (XIV, 389): ‘‘We may venture 
to suggest that perhaps, if Latin teachers made more effort to 
combine work and play in the mastery of difficult things, the 
young pupil, beguiled by the spirit of play, would undertake with 
eagerness and find comparatively easy the most formidable tasks 
that may be set before him.” 

It is clear from the statements of ancient writers that the 
youth of Rome may be divided into two classes—the offspring 
of the very rich, who neglected or pampered their children, and 
did not insist upon hard work and a thorough education; and 
the children of the poor or moderately well-to-do, who were eager 
to launch their sons as soon as possible upon a money-making 
career. As Petronius puts it (iv), ““They do not allow their children 
to profit by the law of severity.”’ 

This was the educational problem of the first century after 
Christ, the outcome of economic and social conditions closely 
resembling those in this country at the present time. As in the 
case of most educational problems which are the result of general 
conditions and tendencies, that of the first century was nearly 
hopeless. Petronius might enter a humorous protest, Juvenal 
might storm, Quintilian, the scientific educator, might argue 
for sound scholarship, for the ultimate advantages of long training; 
but in the end, though they may be somewhat modified or delayed, 
popular tendencies in education are irresistible. 











ON THE UNITY OF INTEGER VITAE 


By H. C. Nuttinc 
University of California 





Probably the writer of this familiar poem would have been 
both interested and surprised, could he have known how much 
discussion and what diversity of opinion as to its meaning would 
be evoked in the years to come. 

Perusal of even a part of the literature of the subject leaves the 
impression that the critics are in hopelessly divided camps. For 
the argument offered in support of several analyses is at least 
worthy of consideration; and we lack the data essential to a definite 
and final settlement of the matter. It all depends upon the cir- 
cumstances that led to the writing of the poem, and upon the 
specific background in the author’s mind; and these are matters 
for speculation merely. 

About a decade ago Professors Hendrickson and Shorey dis- 
cussed the poem from divergent angles in the Classical Journal; 
and numerous references to the literature of the subject may be 
found in those articles. It will be noted there that some scholars 
feel that the poem lacks sadly in unity. Indeed it has been pro- 
posed to mend matters by excising certain verses; and so conserva- 
tive a scholar as Munro is quoted as follows: 


This ode is certainly not in my judgment one of Horace’s best. I see 
no inward bond of connection between the four first most prosaic stanzas 
one with the other nor between them and the last two: and the wolf, more 
terrible than any lion or wild boar, savors more of nervousness than of inspira- 


tion. 

This verdict certainly is too sweeping; and it is the purpose of the 
present brief paper to point out a thread of connection that seems 
to run through the first stanzas of the poem. The idea to be 
presented possibly is implicit in Kiessling’s notes on the ode. But 
the scanty information he provides is introduced much in the 


tV, 250 ff. and 317 ff. 
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manner of incidental comment, and the important application 
is not made. 

First of all, it is very likely that the word venenatis of line 3 
in the first stanza of the poem carried a suggestion for Roman 
readers that does not strike us so readily. The general silence of the 
editors as to the choice of this word seems to indicate that they 
see in it merely an example of Horace’s tendency to heighten the 
effect by the selection of a telling and appropriate epithet, poisoned 
arrows being more deadly than any other variety. 

Yet, if this was Horace’s intention here, it is only fair to note 
that, in the matter of defending one’s self against a sudden and 
dangerous attack, poisoned arrows would halt a charge no more 
effectively than would the ordinary variety. It may be objected 
at this point that such a prosaic criterion should not be applied to 
poetic composition; but Horace usually is careful in the selection 
of his epithets; and, other things being equal, we may assume that 
he is running true to form here. 

More important, however, is the attitude of the Romans 
generally toward the use of poisoned weapons in contests between 
men; and it is significant that writers on war say so little on the 
subject. Thus, in the writing of Caesar and his continuators, not 
a single case is sighted of any of the following words: venenum, 
veneno, venenatus, and toxicum. On the other hand, Cicero’s 
philosophical works show one such instance of venenato telo, in 
connection with the well-worn story of Ptolomaeus and Alexander,’ 
the wound there in question being suffered in India during a battle 
with barbarians. Elsewhere we read of other “heathen”? who 
stooped to such practices, e.g., the Scythians,’ Arab pirates,‘ 
and dwellers in Asia Minor.’ 

«It is true that the elder Pliny (N.H. xi. 53. 279) picked up a marvelous tale of 
poisoned weapons so deadly that the victim was struck down instantly by the force of 
the venom. But the normal course of nature in such cases is better reflected in the 
passages of the same writer in which he prescribes remedies to be used by the victims 
of poisoned shafts, e.g., ibid. xxii. 23. 103, xxviii. 8. 120, etc. 

2 De Div. ii. 66. 135. 

3 Pliny N.H., loc. cit. 

4 Ibid., vi. 29. 176; cf. Sen. Med. 711. 

5 Ovid Ex Pont. iv. 7. 11. 
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But we are not left to mere inference as to the Roman attitude 
toward the use of poison in fights between men. In the introduc- 
tion to his discussion of fruits and flowers, the elder Pliny takes 
occasion to point out in rather caustic language that mankind 
has fallen far below the level of the brute creation in resorting 
to such expedients as poisoning weapons and polluting water 
courses: 


N.H. xviii. 1. 2: Nostris eam (terram) criminibus urguemus nostramque 
culpam illi imputamus. Genuit venena. Sed quis invenit illa praeter homi- 
nem? Cavereac refugere alitibus ferisque satis est... . ; quod tamen eorum 
excepto homine et tela sua venenis tinguit? Nos et sagittas tinguimus ac 
ferro ipsi nocentius aliquid damus, nos et flumina inficimus, . . . . ipsumque 
quo vivitur in perniciem vertimus. 


Of Scythian practices in particular he speaks in even stronger 
terms: 


N.H. xi. 53. 279: Scythae sagittas tingunt viperina sanie et humano san- 
guine. Irremediable id scelus; mortem ilico adfert levi tactu. 


Here the strong expression scelus may be explained in part on the 
ground of the charm implied in the admixture of human blood; 
but clearly the writer means to stamp this irregular type of war- 
far as unfair—or worse. 

Cicero’s orations show a single and significant example of 
venenatum telum used in this connection: 


p. Quinctio 2. 8: Ita fit, ut ego, qui tela depellere et vulneribus mederi 
debeam, tum id facere cogar, cum etiam telum adversarius nullum iecerit, 
illis autem tempus impugnandi detur, cum et vitandi illorum impetus potestas 
adempta nobis erit et, si qua in re, id quod parati sunt facere, falsum crimen 
quasi venenatum aliquod telum iecerint, medicinae faciendae locus non erit. 


By such words the use of poisoned weapons against men is branded 
as unfair and dishonorable. 

The bearing of these remarks upon the matter in hand is obvious; 
for, in speaking of a man really integer vitae scelerisque purus, it 
would be incongruous, to say the least, even to suggest as a possi- 
bility his use of means of defense that are irregular and unfair— 
not to say scelus, a taint from which he is declared free. By a 
process of exclusion, therefore, the Roman reader would catch 
the suggestion that the dangers to be faced with impunity are to 
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be met in the haunts of man-eating wild beasts, for the extermina- 
tion of which poison might legitimately be used." 

If this analysis is correct, venenatis of the third line of the 
poem is not a mere “‘picturesque”’ epithet conveying the notion 
of “‘deadly,” but a clear hint that the dangers to be apprehended 
are from ravenous beasts. And the effect of the hint is heightened 
by fabulosus of line 3 of the following stanza; for all agree that the 
stories regarding the vague and far-off land referred to in the text 
concern strange and awful unknown monsters. 

With this preparation, the Roman reader would scarcely be 
surprised by the introduction of the huge and savage wolf of 
stanzas 3 and 4, whose entrance into the poem has so much troubled 
the commentators. In fact, on this basis everything falls into 
line, and there is no such lack of connection as Munro and others 
have thought. 

The present paper rests at this point. But it may be added that 
the considerations here adduced fit very well with the interpreta- 
tion of the poem as jesting throughout; for the early hint that the 
character of the man who is integer vitae scelerisque purus will 
serve as a guard to stop the mouths of (actual) lions would seem 
incompatible with seriousness of purpose on the part of the writer. 
On the other hand, the argument for unity would still have a 
place in connection with Professor Hendrickson’s divergent view 
as to the nature of the poem as a whole. 


cc ? 


t In this connection there is an interesting passage in Cicero, De Nat. Deo. ii. 50. 126, 
in which reference is made to poisoning panthers, and to the use of poisoned arrows 
in hunting wild goats on Crete. As tothesecond item, Mayor accepts an emendation, 
on the ground that there are no dangerous animals on Crete requiring poisoned weapons 
for their extermination, also that poisoned weapons would spoil game. As to this last, 
the elder Pliny has a curious note (N.H. xxv. 5.61) in which he reports that the Gauls 
thought the flesh of animals killed by poisoned weapons superior, and that they dis- 
carded only the part nearest the wound. 














CATULLUS 


By H. J. ROSE 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


Some fifteen or twenty years after the beginning of the last 
century B.C. a child was born at Verona to a provincial of respect- 
able position, one Valerius Catullus, known beyond his own local 
circle because he came to be numbered among the personal friends 
of Julius Caesar. The boy as he grew up was well educated, 
traveled a little—he went to Bithynia in the suite of Memmius, the 
date of whose tenure of office is uncertain—lived mostly in Rome, 
and died when about thirty years old, still too young to take much 
official part in public life. That is all we know of his outward 
career, even his personal name being uncertain, for our authorities 
vary between Quintus and Gaius. But as he was a genius we 
know his life better than that of any of his contemporaries, saving 
only Cicero and Caesar. 

Catullus—we habitually call him by his cognomen, as we do 
Cicero, while Vergil, Ovid, and Horace are familiar to us by their 
nomina—was born at a time not so unlike our own from the 
literary viewpoint. An age of poetry was dead, and another 
coming to the birth, and men’s sympathies were divided between 
the old and the new. Rude grandeur had marked the best work 
of the earlier republican poets, such as Ennius and Accius, when 
they treated serious themes, epic and tragedy. Profoundly 
influenced by Greek originals, they had set themselves zealously 
to reproduce them in their native tongue, without considering 
very closely whether it were capable of saying in even a tolerable 
fashion what had been perfectly said by Homer or Sophokles. 
Augustan mastery of form with greatness of content, which found 
its full exemplification in Vergil, was a thing of the future as yet, 
one might almost say of the distant future, for as we know in 
these days, history may move a great way while the calendar 
registers but a year or two. Politically, democracy, wounded as 
ever by its own blundering hand, was dead, and the time was 
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ripe for Caesar to remove the fetid corpse which a few politicians 
were trying to galvanize into life, and to which Augustus later 
gave decent burial. In literature the day was past when it was 
great marvel that a man, by the blessing of the Camenae, spoke 
or sung in Latin at all, and the question was now, how by dint of 
hard work and native ability he might express himself in good 
Latin, comparable to the Greek of the great ages. In both spheres 
much work was done in the way of forwarding the new order of 
things by men who believed they were upholding the old ways. 
Pompey, the honest republican, was one of the great factors in 
making all further republicanism impossible; and two of the 
greatest admirers of Ennius were Cicero, who himself wrote very 
fair hexameters with a rhythm which needed only more’ variety 
to make it good enough for Vergil, and Lucretius, without whose 
influence the Georgics, while they might have been written, would 
certainly not have been what they are. Catullus himself was dis- 
tinctly of the “new poets”? whom Cicero heartily despised, but a 
more flamboyant democrat in politics was never seen. It goes 
without saying that he was an obscurantist, a warm upholder of 
the good old ways of blunder-and-plunder, alternating with wait- 
and-see; the bitter foe of Caesar, and even of Pompey, because 
he was Caesar’s son-in-law, and naturally as strongly opposed to 
Clodius as he was devoted to Clodius’ sister. 

Of all this we may be glad, for he was a good hater, and a 
poet is at his best in opposition. As a politician he was a very 
small man, and could only snipe at the great forces of the revolu- 
tion; but as a lampooner he was very great, and it would be a 
pity if he had substituted for some of the most biting squibs ever 
written the smooth laudations which the other side would have 
expected from him. 

Early in life, no one knows exactly how or when, he found 
himself a member of a little band of poets—a syndicate as the late 
Professor Hardie called them—whose main object in life, besides 
enjoyment, was the theory and practice of verse. One of the 
prominent men of the day was Valerius Cato—not the Stoic, 
Porcius Cato, but the scholar, 


Cato grammaticus, Latina Siren, 
qui solus legit et facit poetas. 
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It is hard to realize perhaps that for these men the small details 
of Latin grammar, spelling, scansion, and so on, were questions of 
the greatest interest. Yet the reason is obvious enough: all these 
things were no dry facts, collected from books and listed in other 
books, but part of their daily life, the most interesting part of it, 
the quest after expression in adequate form of what they had to 
say. In the case of Catullus we may perhaps fancy a further 
cause. He was no Roman by birth, for Verona is in Cisalpine 
Gaul. In that region Keltic blood is not an impossibility; and 
when was there a Kelt who had not some feeling for language ? 

Be that as it may, Catullus and his friends—C. Licinius Calvus, 
poet and orator, who like Catullus died young; C. Helvius Cinna, 
who wrote a poem which has perished utterly, though Catullus 
promised it should ‘“‘speed its flight through hoary ages”’; Corni- 
ficius, another poet also lost to us; Caecilius, whose name and 
fame rest upon half-a-dozen lines of Catullus himself—brought 
verse into their daily lives in a way hard to parallel among our 
more solitary poets, and reminiscent rather of the cameraderie of 
painters. Let us hear Catullus’ own account of one of their days. 

Yesterday, Licinius, we kept holiday, and made much sport in my note- 
book, for we had agreed to romp. So each of us wrote verses, now in one 
measure, now in another, giving tit for tat while we cracked jests and bottles. 
And I left all on fire with your wit and your fun, Licinius, so that poor I got 
no good of my food, and sleep would not cover my luckless eyes in repose, 
but I tossed and tumbled all over my bed, raving mad to speak to you and 
be with you. But when I was clean worn out and my body lay half-dead 
on the couch, I made you this poem, dear one, to let you see my pain. Now 
beware of over-rashness, and pray, heart of mine, do not slight my entreaties, 
lest Nemesis call you to judgment. She is no laggard goddess; ’ware of 
offending her. 

But what was the upshot of all this passionate and fevered 
writing of verse, and verse, and more verse? Well, firstly they 
concluded (Catullus was doubtful about this) that the Alexandrians 
were your only men for true modern poetry. Now the Alexandrians 
were a little like the ‘‘Decadent”’ school in France. They came 
too late for any of the enthusiasms which had made Attic litera- 
ture glow; the patriotism of the old city-states was no more, and 
the new patriotism of the world-state with a duty to civilization 
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was not yet born. Philosophy had dwindled into individualistic 
systems, it never quite realized that the old order was dead; people 
no longer felt heroic, and their writings said as much. But as the 
people concerned were Greeks, the stylistic instinct was there, and 
stronger than ever now that there was nothing else of importance 
T to think of; and, again because they were Greeks, they must 
needs analyze the human mind, and write down the results of 
their analys's in literary form. Hence we get the story, generally 
in verse, for the language of great prose, Attic, nowhere flourished 
outside Attica, and treating of the feelings of the actors in the 
first place, external events being of less importance. The most A 
} noteworthy consequence of this for the literature of the future 
was that most of the great love stories of the world took shape 
at Alexandria. Hardly less important was the doctrine that the 
Alexandrian poets and critics—they were the same persons generally 
—impressed upon their pupils: ‘Be short and polished, and to the 
point where directness will serve; if it will not, wander from 
the point as much as you will, so long as the polish is high and the 
work not too long. A big book is a big nuisance.”’ This doctrine 
was put into practice in various ways by variousmen. Kallimachos 
perfected the elegiac, and was marvelously clever in other vehicles; 
Theokritos and his imitators created the pastoral as we know it; 
| Apollonios of Rhodes tried to create an epic, shorter and of more 
elaborate finish than Homer’s. Lykophron, Nikandros, and it 
would seem Euphorion, having nothing much to say, spent much 
effort and learning in finding endlessly elaborate, artificial, and 
contorted ways of saying it. 

Rome, in Catullus’ day, was as ever willing to learn, and the 
literary instinct of his circle told them that these were the men to 
learn from. Unlike Homer and Aeschylus, they were not unap- 
proachable geniuses; they were men of learning and talent (‘Theo- 
[ kritos at his best was more, but they mostly kept their hands off 
him), working by rules which a man of taste and good ear could 
assimilate, nay, could modify—here was the great new idea—to 
suit the different genius of his own language. About a dozen 
different metres, all simple, formed the Alexandrian stock in trade. 
Every one was successfully adapted, though the elegiac attained 
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its perfection only in the next generation, under Tibullus, Proper- 
tius, and finally Ovid. The Alexandrian recipe for originality 
was to treat either an out-of-the-way theme, or an old one viewed 
from a queer angle; and so strange tales like those of Myrrha 
and Attis received literary form, and the well-known story of the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis was so handled as to make a mere 
framework for a totally different legend, the desertion of Ariadne, 
and for the great song of the Fates foretelling the glorious career 
of Achilles. Elegance was everything; so nine years were spent 
over a short poem, which one may conjecture grew fuller and 
fuller of learning and obscurity and elaborate playing with words 
and rhythm as those years passed. The acme of neat brevity, 
the epigram, was the special province of Kallimachos; so epigram- 
matists flourished by the score. Love poems were associated 
with the names of Kallimachos and of Philetas; so everyone turned 
lover, and sighed in verse of varying merit. 

All this was very well. But what, a disinterested critic might 
well have asked, wou’d happen if there arose a great poet who 
should assimilate all this? What would his work be like? I for 
one am asking just that question today, when we have many 
Calvuses and Cinnas, but as yet no Catullus and no Vergil. And 
I venture to guess that the answer now will be the same as it was 
then. The great poet, when he comes—he may for aught I know 
be correcting the proofs of his first book at this moment—will 
show mastery of all this new technique, but will go beyond it, 
will learn from other models, will seize the spirit rather than the 
form of those he copies from, and will add much that is all his own, 
but which none the less bears the stamp of his age and can claim 
kinship with the lesser but still clever men who preceded. 

Now all this we can, I think, trace in Catullus. It is true 
that we know so little that is certain about his chronology that his 
development cannot be clearly shown; but no date-hunting— 
always a dreary occupation, though useful—is needed to perceive 
the existence in him of several different influences, of which it is 
not essential to determine the exact order, for they may have 
coexisted; remember that he died at about thirty, with much of 
his potential career before him. I think myself they were dominant 
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in about the order in which I am going to consider them, though 
it may well be that the earlier periods often anticipated the later, 
and that the latest style had many castings-back to the earlier. 

First then we have the phase of imitation of Alexandrian 
models, which is seen in its crudest form in the most difficult and 
the dullest of his surviving works, the Lock of Berenike, which is a 
translation, apparently rather free in parts and very literal in 
others, of a lost poem of Kallimachos. The theme of the work is 
simple enough. Berenike, queen of King Ptolemy Euergetes of 
Alexandria, presented a lock of her hair to the gods in gratitude 
for the success of her husband in some imperfectly known campaign. 
Shortly afterward Konon, the astronomer royal, noticed a previ- 
ously unmapped constellation, and being a good courtier declared 
roundly that it was no other than the dedicated lock. Not to be 
outdone in the delicate art of flattery, Kallimachos, whom we may 
call poet laureate, produced an elaborate and highly finished poem 
in which the new constellation, with many pretty conceits, lamented 
its undesired glory and longed to be back on the beloved head of 
its royal mistress. All this we may be sure would be most choice 
Greek, a tongue which by that time had reduced flattery to a fine 
art. But Latin, and republican Latin at that, was but a clumsy 
medium for such a theme. Even in the hands of Cicero praising 
men for whom he had a real admiration, or, later, of Martial and 
Statius discovering marvelous virtues in highly placed sinners who 
had the power to make things comfortable or otherwise for them, 
Latin lacks subtlety; the butter is spread rather too thick, and 
it is not always the best butter by any means. So we will pass 
this poem by, merely quoting one line which Vergil found good 
enough to copy, “Inuita o regina tuo de uertice cessi,” which 
becomes in Aeneid vi 460, “‘Inuitus regina tuo de litore cessi,’’ one 
of many passages in which Vergil, like Shakespere, honors earlier 
poets by adorning his own gallery with their treasures." 


t The next line runs: “Inuita, adiuro teque tuomque caput.” We happen to 
know that the last seven words ran in the original Greek: ofv re xapnv Guooa oév re Biov. 
May not the rest of the couplet have been worded somewhat as follows: dxwy (the 
word for “lock,” +Xoxayés, is masculine in Greek, while its Latin equivalent is femi- 
nine) & Bactooa refs Kehadfs eArdoOnv, dxwv- This would make it all the easier 
for Vergil, who loves to imitate two passages at once, to begin his line with the mascu- 
line participle, direct from Kallimachos. 
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Let us now turn to a work in which Catullus does not translate 
an Alexandrian, but imitate him very happily. The famous 
sixty-fourth poem of our collection, the Nuptials of Peleus and 
Thetis, is what the Alexandrians called an epyllion, or little epic, 
the formula for which is as follows. Out of a long story, say the 
Labors of Herakles, some incident is chosen and related at length, 
the rest of the tale being either supposed to be known or brought 
in by allusion. Into this framework the poet might if he chose 
introduce all sorts of extraneous matter, so that the chief part 
of the work had little or nothing to do with the supposed main 
subject. Thus in the epyllion ascribed to Theokritos, Herakles 
the Lion-Slayer, the ostensible theme is the cleansing of the Augean 
stables, but the kernel of the poem is the long answer of Herakles 
to Phyleus, son of Augeas, who asks him where he got his lion 
skin. In like manner, the Peleus and Thetis might almost as well 
be called the “Theseus and Ariadne.’”’ The plot is as follows: 
Peleus, as the Argo sailed toward Kolchis, saw, among the sea- 
nymphs who gazed at the new ship, Thetis, the most beautiful of 
them all, and straightway fell in love with her. The gods gave 
their consent to the match, and the pair were married at Pharsalos 
with great solemnity. Around their bed was a marvelous tapestry, 
wrought, among other histories, with the scene of the desertion of 
Ariadne. So far the poem has occupied but 50 lines; now for 215 
it tells the tale of that ill-starred love’ up to the death of Aigeus 
and the rescue of Ariadne by Dionysos. For 30 lines more the 
story of the wedding feast goes on, but another episode interrupts 
it; the Fates enter, and for some 7o lines foretell the fortunes of 
the pair and of their future son Achilles. There remain but 25 
lines more, a singularly beautiful lament for the ancient days 
when the gods mingled freely with men not yet grown unjust. 
Let me try to give a rough idea of part of the song of the Fates: 


Never was house that sheltered such a love, 
nor ever love that knew such constancy 
as Peleus’ love and Thetis’ wedded troth. 
Turn, spindles, turn, and twine the thread of Doom. 


tIt is really a variant of the “magic flight,” Grimm’s Briderchen und 
Schwesterchen. 
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Achilles, fearless one, from you shall spring, 
whose back no foe beholds, but all his breast, 
who many a time shall win the racer’s palm 
and leave behind the glowing feet of deer. 
Turn, spindles, turn, and twine the thread of Doom. 


No hero shall be match for him in war 
when Phrygian blood shall bathe the Trojan plains, 
and Ilion’s ramparts, after weary siege, 
a son of Pelops’ line foresworn shall waste. 
Turn, spindles, turn, and twine the thread of Doom. 


I have done Catullus nothing like justice; I doubt if one can in 
an English version, and I am no poet. But I have tried to repro- 
duce his rhythm, and I think it is clear that that is not perfect, 
the end-stopped lines being far too common. Another monotony, 
impossible to reproduce in a non-quantitative language, is the 
recurrent cadence -- --~~ - - in every line but the refrain. 
Side by side with this, however, is an elaborate artifice, per- 
ceptible to those who carefully read the whole song, and comparable 
in its effect to our more elaborate rhyming systems. The refrain 
breaks the lines into groups of different lengths, thus, 


5, 6, 4, 5, 5) 5s 5» 5, 4, 9, (4, 3, 3=) 10, 
and the subject divides in a similar fashion, thus, 


A. Greeting to Peleus............... 5 lines. 

B. Joy of the wedding............... 6 lines. 

C. Mutual love and constancy........ 4 lines (here my translation begins). 

iia nian a wensing 5&5 lines. 

C.? Virgin sacrifice to Achilles........ 4lines (ie., love stronger than 
death ?). 

B.' Polyxena sent to join Achilles. ... . 6 lines (A. as lover; the position of 


the section shows this). 
A.* Greeting to the wedded pair, hence 
the double number of verses. . 10 lines 


The above analysis, founded on Ellis, is not given as canonical, but 
only to indicate that such an artifice does exist. It is found in 
the Alexandrians, exists in lyric poetry as far back as Terpander, 
and is carried out with great subtlety in tragedy. It is to be 
desired that a modern poet should translate some of the pieces in 
which it most obviously occurs, such as Propertius’ “Quicunque 
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ille fuit puerum qui pinxit Amorem,” and show by his rhyme 
system the run of the numerical structure. A system no more 
complicated than that of “Drink to me only” (abchabch) would 
often answer. It would answer quite as well if a musician were 
to set them to such music as should show, by its handling of 
recurrent themes and their modifications, the structure of the verse. 

But enough for the present of this ingenious and pretty Alexan- 
drianism. It is lovely craftsmanship, but no more great art than 
a Tanagra figurine. I have said that a poet, ancient or modern, 
situated as Catullus was, would find other models than those of 
the prevailing fashion. Catullus seems to have found his in 
Sappho. 

I have tried in translating Catullus to show how very simple 
and unaffected his vocabulary is. The difficulties in him, which 
are many, are nearly all accidental, arising out of allusions whose 
point we cannot now see, for there is nothing so ephemeral as a 
topical joke, or out of the Alexandrian manner of calling every- 
thing by its least obvious name, as in the above passage, where 
Agamemnon is ‘‘third heir of foresworn Pelops.” ‘There is hardly 
a word in him which Cicero might not have used, except a few 
which are colloquial, perhaps provincial—basiare, for instance— 
and some easily understood new compounds, such as properipes. 
Now this might pass as a description of Sappho’s style likewise, 
for the difficulties we find in what is left of her work arise from 
the unfamiliarity of her dialect or from our slender acquaintance 
with the affairs of Lesbos in her day. Of her surviving fragments, 
several may be pointed out as models for Catullus. Thus in his 
second or Greek epithalamium, supposed to be sung by antiphonal 
choirs of youths and maidens, we have this description of the 
bride’s purity: 

As in a secret garden-close a blossom has its birth, 

Untouched by grazing cattle, and by no ploughshare laid, 
Cooled by the breezes, reared by rain, and strengthened by the earth, 
Tis sought by many a questing lad, beloved by many a maid, 

Yet, let a finger nip its stem, then fades the bloom away; 

No lad will seek to gather it, nor maiden by it stay: 

So virgins win their kinsmen’s love in purity and worth, 

But let virginity be gone and purity bewrayed, 
She wins no smile from any lad, nor love from any maid. 
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Sappho’s bride is the unplucked apple on the highest bough, out 
of reach of the gatherers; otherwise, in language, rhythm, and 
imagery, the resemblance is close. 

But we do not have to content ourselves with tracing resem- 
blances, for the fifty-first poem is a free translation of one of the 
two odes of Sappho which survive more or less complete and 
unmutilated, owing to the fortunate chance of a critic of genius, 
the so-called Longinus, having quoted it to analyze its beauties. 
It would take too technical a discussion to quote original and 
translation here; in Professor Rhys Roberts’ edition of Longinus 
on the Sublime will be found the original Greek and a very good 
English rendering. 

We can see now where Catullus, given great ability to start 
with, found the instrument on which to make his music; there 
remains the question, What, apart from sheer love of song, was 
to set him singing? He was no enthusiast for a philosophical 
system, like Lucretius, nor had he it in him to write an epic, like 
Ennius before him or Vergil after him; more epyllia, and cer- 
tainly more translations, were no occupation for so great a genius. 
The question was answered by his own ill-starred destiny. Into 
his life there came a great love, a great sorrow, and a great hate. 

Pub. Clodius Pulcher, Cicero’s most rabid enemy in politics 
and a man whose personal conduct shocked even those easy-going 
times, had a sister Clodia, wife of Q. Metellus Celer, to whom she 
was notoriously unfaithful and who died in 59 B.c. under suspicious 
circumstances, after having been in avowed enmity with his wife 
forsometime. At that date Catullus was perhaps twenty-five years 
old, the year of his birth being very uncertain. How old Clodia 
was, we have no means of knowing, but probably not very young, 
certainly past girlhood. Her life from that time on, if we can 
believe any fraction of popular gossip as reported by Cicero, who 
had good opportunities of knowing, was one of the wildest disorder 
and immorality. Her lovers are said to have included her own 
brother; they almost certainly included Catullus, for it can hardly 
be doubted that the Lesbia of his poems—the scansional equivalent 
of Clodia—is no other than she. We know this much of her 
personality, partly from Cicero, who, being about as susceptible 
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as a stockfish, cannot be supposed to exaggerate the good qualities 
of a woman he detested, that she had extraordinarily bright and 
expressive eyes; that she danced well and was very fond of it; 
that she had literary tastes; and that even for a Claudian she 
was indifferent to public opinion. The women of that extraor- 
dinary house had always been self-assertive. If Clodia took a 
fancy to any man, neither morality, social convention, nor political 
rivalries were likely to stand in her way. She even set her cap 
at Cicero on one occasion, only to be met and baffled partly by 
Terentia, his lawfully wedded wife—the gray mare was the better 
horse in that family—partly by his own coldness. Catullus was 
not likely to resist her, and the irony of the situation is that this 
noble lady is remembered chiefly because she was for a while the 
mistress of the young poet from the provinces. For her part, 
she brought out the best that was in him, and probably killed 
him in the process. 

After what preliminaries we do not know—the famous sparrow 
poems, which never mention even her literary name, may date 
from the time of courtship—they met at the house of a certain 
Mallius, and Catullus was for a short time happy, though he seems 
to have known very soon that he was not Clodia’s only lover. 
His verses have preserved for us the vision of Clodia in her radiant 
beauty entering to meet him; a scene so impressed on his memory 
that he recalled even the clatter of her shoes on the stone flooring 
of the silent house: 


Quo mea se molli candida diua pede 
intulit et trito fulgentem in limine pantam 
innisa arguta constituit solea. 


He made fun of her husband, for it would seem that poor Celer 
was still alive, fought her literary and personal battles, for she 
was jealous of other beauties and had likes and dislikes of the 
strongest kind among the poets of the time; wrote her marvelous 
little poems on the theme of “Gather ye rosebuds while ye may”’ 
—it was surely preaching to the converted—and then suddenly 
quarreled, we do not know exactly why. We profit by it, for the 
following poem resulted, if one could but render it aright. 
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Thou poor Catullus, prithee go to school, 
Nor play the fool, 
But learn that what has perished, come what may, 
Is lost for aye. 
A time there was, upon thee shone a sun, 
A glorious one, 
Whenas thy mistress all thy goings still 
Ruled at her will, 
And had thy love; none e’er shall have such store 
For evermore. 
Many a thing was done of her and thee 
7 In sport and glee; 
Aye, howsoe’er it liked thee, ’twas her joy 
, With thee to toy; 
Truly, there shone upon thee then a sun, 
A glorious one. 
And now she’ll naught of thee; do thou the same, 
Poor fool, nor blame, 
Nor court that flyeth from thee, nor live still 
In woe and iil, 
But let thy mind be strong, and find the art 
To steel thy heart. 
Mistress, farewell; Catullus hath the art 
To steel his heart, 
Nor longer asketh aught, nor strives to bind 
Thine adverse mind; 
But surely thou, when none will ask of thee, 
Shalt sorrow see; 
Wretch, what awaits thee now? sure only grief 
Without relief. 
Who now shall visit thee ? or who declare 
That thou art fair ? 
Whom wilt thou love ? who will thy name make known 
Joined to his own? 
Whose lips shall thy lips meet, or thy teeth press 
In wantonness ? 
But thou, Catullus, harden still thy heart; 
Resolved thou art. 


This breach was healed, it would seem, and a dozen more, likely 
enough; but though Catullus was not specially jealous and was 
clearly infatuated, Clodia succeeded in disgusting him. Her 
lovers are past all counting, he tells us; she loves that foul beast 
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her brother—so it seems natural to interpret the eighty-ninth 
poem—she is the common resort of all Rome and to be found in 
the vilest haunts. Yet still she fascinated him. “I hate, and I 
love,” he says in one most poignant couplet, ‘“you will ask perhaps 
why Idoso. I cannot tell, but I feel that it is true, and my heart 
is breaking.’”’ Here as elsewhere I seem to notice a certain nobility 
which never deserts him. Lament he may and does, but he does 
not whine. 

The grief which came into his life was the death—sudden it 
would appear, certainly far from home—of his only brother, in 
the Troad. To Catullus this was an unfair blow of fate; his 
brother was indigne ademptus, he complains. To see his grave 
was one reason at least of the journey to Asia Minor, and besides 
references to the loss in other poems, we have the little ode of 
farewell which everyone who calls himself a Latinist and many 
who do not should have in heart. 

Multas per gentes et multa per aequora uectus 
aduenio has miseras, frater, ad inferias, 

ut te postremo donarem munere mortis 

et mutam nequicquam adloquerer cinerem, 
quandoquidem fortuna mihi tete abstulit ipsum, 

heu miser indigne frater adempte mihi. 

nunc tamen interea haec prisco quae more parentum 
tradita sunt tristi munere ad inferias, 

accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu, 

atque in perpetuum, frater, aue atque uale. 


Through many peoples and many seas have I traveled, my brother, to 
this pitiful offering, that I might give thee the last rite of the dead, and vainly 
address the dust that cannot speak. For fortune hath taken thyself away 
from me, alas my brother, snatched from me unfairly. But now meanwhile 
these things which by the ancient custom of our sires are given in dolorous 
rite to the departed, take them, all wet with a brother’s tears, and forever, 
my brother, hail and farewell. 

He was much shaken by this blow, but rallied quickly. A 
short time of retirement after the loss, and the stirrings of poetry 
made themselves felt within him. He still had Lesbia and his 
art to live for. Indeed, it would seem that the lament for his 
brother just quoted was remembered grief, not present in any 
keen form, for all the other poems connected with the visit to 
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the East are satirical or joyous, not at all those of a grief-stricken 
man. Nothing could show more clearly Catullus’ recuperative 
powers than the exquisite little verses on his yacht, in which he 
seems to have come back from the journey that included the visit 
to his brother’s tomb. Incidentally, it may be noted that it is 
one of the three poems of that age and language which are written 
in pure iambics, perhaps the most difficult of all meters for a 
tongue so abounding in long syllables as Latin; and of the other 
two, one is by Catullus himself, the other a parody of him, per- 
haps by Vergil. 

Love and grief did their work; the third factor was hate. 
For no very articulate reason Catullus was the bitter foe of Caesar 
and Caesar’s subordinates; notably of one Mamurra, who seems 
to have been a man of considerable ability, O. C. Engineers under 
Caesar in Gaul, where engineering was of importance. But he 
was rich, and rumor had it that his wealth was none too honestly 
come by. No doubt Caesar preferred an efficient man who was 
incidentally a thief to an honest one who could not have built 
the Rhine bridge—a contingency which our schoolboys would 
face with remarkable calmness. Now Catullus was poor; his 
little country-house, a Sabine estate like Horace’s, though near 
enough to the fashionable Tiburtine territory to be included in it 
if you wanted to be polite, was mortgaged, and the amount was 
no more than HS 15,200, or about $760.00, some eighteen months’ 
rent of a cheap house in the capital. The sole contents of his 
purse, he elsewhere assures a friend, is cobwebs, but the friend will 
be welcome at dinner if he will but bring all the fare himself, 
except the perfumes. Mamurra then (it is seemliest to give him 
his real name, which is far decenter than the one Catullus gives 
him) is the object of some most bitter lampoons, polished till they 
shine like well-kept stiletto blades. He is attacked from every 
side, for being wealthy (he has ‘‘absorbed all the fat of Britain 
and of Gaul”’ says one poem, iambic in every sense of the word), 
for having been poor (“bankrupt of Formiae”’ is one of his more 
quotable nicknames), for being a fine gentleman (‘‘a white dovelet, 
a very Adonis’’), and for being no great poet (he spends the hex- 
ameter of one laconic couplet in climbing Helikon, and in the 
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pentameter the Muses fling him out with pitchforks, Musae furcil- 
lis praecipitem eiciunt). One ten-line poem in hendecasyllables 
Catullus’ favorite metre (Tennyson’s “O you chorus of indolent 
reviewers’) may be softened down as follows: 

They agree very well, that pair of filthy beasts, Mamurra and his bosom 
friend Caesar. No wonder; there are blots on both, one from the capital, 
the other from Formiae, ingrained and past all scrubbing out; rotten both, 
very twins, one sofa has room for both, both have their bits of learning, neither 
is a worse lady-killer than the other, friendly rivals in the demimonde—Oh, 
they agree very well, that pair of filthy beasts. 


Even Caesar could not stand this, and there was some sort of 
apology. When we consider that the above translation hits about 
half as hard as the original, light is thrown on the fact that a 
Roman when he felt annoyed did not need our extensive recourse 
to quasi-theological terms. What it takes a modern a long time 
to understand is that, whereas that or any other translation sounds 
coarse, the original is inimitably dainty. It is like strangling with 
a delicately scented silk handkerchief. 

And now the completed poet stood forth, capable of loving, 
grieving, and hating; and what else has a poet to express, save 
for those rare master-minds who are not poets only but prophets ? 
Of these Catullus was not one; indeed, it is no great charge against 
any man to tell him that he is not Aeschylus or Isaiah. What 
was the final result? Was he able to transcend the bonds of his 
own experience and identify himself with the feelings of another ? 
There are but few who can pass that test, for dramatists are rare, 
and of dramatists by no means all are poets. In our own mighty 
literature are there so many left when one has named Shakespere 
and Browning? Catullus indeed wrote no plays; but some nine- 
teen centuries before the British public was sorely puzzled by 
Caliban and Pippa he produced in marvelous perfection a dramatic 
lyric which for its power to explore strange regions of the human 
mind will bear comparison with Porphyria’s Lover or Johannes 
Agricola in Meditation. In his day there was a strange wild cult, 
that of the Mother of the Gods, into the details of which I need 
not go, for it has been excellently done by Sir James Frazer, further 
than to recall that the mad votaries of the goddess used to mutilate 
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themselves, in order to be more perfectly assimilated to their female 
divinity. A cult-legend told how a youth named Attis—he had 
been a god to begin with, very likely—had been the first to do this 
hideous thing. Catullus describes his madness and his repentance, 
and describes it in that extraordinary metre, the galliambic, which 
seems to have been used for the wild hymns of these eunuch priests. 
I quote a few lines of Attis’ lament, when he realizes what he has 
done: 
Ego nunc deum ministra et Cybeles famula ferar ? 

ego Maenas, ego mei pars, ego uir sterilis ero ? 

ego uiridis algida Idae niue amicta loca colam ? 

ego uitam agam sub altis Phrygiae columinibus, 

ubi cerua siluicultrix, ubi aper nemoriuagus ? 

iam iam dolet quod egi, iam iamque paenitet. 


Which “‘is thus rudelie in English”’: 
Must I stray, the high gods’ handmaid, sexless vot’ress of Cybele ? 
Like a Maenad, from myself torn, I a man, all manliness gone ? 
O’er the leafy sides of Ida, ’mid the cheerless glacierfields ? 
Must my haunt ’neath Phrygia’s tow’ring rocky mountain-pinnacles be 
Where the hind, the forest-dweller, where the boar in savag’ry roams ? 
Now, now repentance gnaws me, now, now I loathe my deed. 


At a like age Vergil had published the Bucolics; if Shakespere 
had died at that time of life, we should probably have decided by 
now that he was a poet of no inconsiderable talent, who in another 
ten years might have produced something fit to put alongside 
Marlowe’s work, and superior to either Lyly or Greene. We may 
without being fanciful place at the end of Catullus’ life the eighty- 
sixth poem, in which he prays that he may be given power to for- 
get Lesbia, and the thirty-eighth, addressed to Cornificius, written 
during an illness. We know that he published, and dedicated to 
Cornelius Nepos, the historian, some of his poems during his life- 
time. ‘The rest is silence.” 
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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 


THE GOOSE AND THE DOG IN HOMER 


Agnes M. Clerke’s Familiar Studies in Homer is a well-known and 
deservedly popular guide to the understanding of many phases of early epic 
poetry. 

Miss Clerke is an enthusiastic supporter of the cultural disagreements 
between the Iliad and the Odyssey, and the most pronounced of these differ- 
ences she finds in the changed position of the goose and the dog. ‘That the 
bird [the goose] occurs only tame in the Odyssey, and only wild in the Iliad, 
constitutes a distinction between the poems which can scarcely be without 
real significance” (p. 129). Geese are referred to but three times in the Jliad 
and twice in the Odyssey. In both the passages in the Odyssey the geese are 
referred to as attacked by an eagle, so that in P 460, the phrase “‘as an 
eagle rushing after geese,” as r’ aiyuwris pera yjvas, denotes the same thing 
as that pictured in the Odyssey, and seems to refer as there to tame geese. 
If the reference is to tame geese, the whole distinction at once collapses. 
However, the author under her discussion of geese, page 129, assumes that 
geese were domesticated “for the purposes of diversion,” that is for pets or 
display; hence the assumption that the unity of authorship demands that 
the Greeks should have taken to Troy flocks of tame geese solely for the joy 
of their society. I can think of nothing that an army hard put to find space 
for most necessary baggage would be less likely to take along than a flock of 
pet geese. 

As to dogs she is most emphatic and tries to argue that the dog was a 
despised beast in the Iliad, a cherished companion in the Odyssey. She says, 
page 61: “To the bigoted believers in an indivisible Homer, the fact is, no 
doubt, of most perplexing import, and we leave them to account for it as best 
they may: but to the impartial inquirer it affords at once a clue and an illumi- 
nation. For the Epic of Troy is not more sharply characterized by canine 
antipathy than the song of Ulysses by canine sympathy. More effectually 
than the most elaborate arguments of the Separatists this innate disparity 
of sentiment appears to shiver the long contested unity of Homeric author- 
ship.” It must be remembered that the dogs of the Jliad were dogs which 
haunted an army camp, scavenger dogs, while the dogs in the Odyssey were 
the companions of shepherds or of hunters. 

I. is the fact that bodies left unburied were devoured by dogs which 
Miss Clerke finds so characteristic of the J/iad and so unlike the love for that 
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animal shown in the Odyssey. It is true that few dead bodies are left unburied 
in the Odyssey, but dogs filled the same gruesome task, for the poet says, 
‘y 259: “‘Had Menelaus found Aegisthus alive on his return, then dogs had 
devoured him as he lay on the plain,” and Eumaeus, the swineherd (& 132), 
fears dogs may have torn the body of Odysseus. 

The fact that Patroclus was followed to his pyre by two of his pet dogs, 
so that their master might not be left entirely alone, shows an affectionate 
regard for dogs quite as tender as anything found in the Odyssey. 

The presumed high place of esteem held by dogs in the Odyssey, despite 
the old dog Argus, is a pure and a false presumption, since Odysseus, when 
he wished to hurl the worst possible epithet at the vicious Melantho, shouted, 
“thou dog!” xvov, a 338, and Penelope made a like use of the same word to 
the same person r 91. When Odysseus revealed himself to the suitors as the 
avenger of his outraged home and of the wrongs they had wrought, he called 
them “dogs!” y 35. 

Even if Miss Clerke thought the difference in feeling for the dog “shivers 
the long contested unity of Homeric authorship,” there is absolutely no 
difference and she could hardly have read the Odyssey without finding that 


her position was utterly untenable. 
Joun A. Scott 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for 
the Southern States; and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of 
Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. 
Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 


editors named above.] 
Illinois 

Chicago.—The Classical Section of the thirty-third Educational Confer- 
ence of the academies and high schools in relation with the University of 
Chicago met on May 6 in the Classics Building. This section meeting was, as 
always, well attended and enthusiastic. The following papers were read 
and discussed: “Some Results of First-Year Latin,” H. F. Scott, University 
High School; ‘‘The Development of English Vocabulary through Latin,” 
by Florence Brubaker, Oak Park High School; “General Language-Arts 
Methodology Applied to the Teaching of Latin,” by Henry C. Morrison, 
Superintendent of the Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago. 

The Classical Department of the Central Y.M.C.A. Evening Preparatory 
School has had a rather large enrolment during the last year, indicating that 
the study of the classics is by no means falling off among such students as are 
attending here. As most of the students are preparing for some professional 
or business undertaking which requires high-school education previous to 
college training they look to Latin as a subject which is not only required by 
some of the schools, but which is recommended very strongly for their course 
of training. 

During the past year the average attendance in the various foreign-language 
classes is as follows: 
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The Latin and Greek are taught with a special emphasis upon the derivative 
value, so that a student will secure a very practical help by reason of his classical 
training on top of a full business-day employment. They do not find oppor- 
tunity for carrying the study of Latin beyond the two years. However, 
the results have been very satisfactory for this brief space of time. 


Indiana 

Richmond.—The students and friends of Earlham College were delight- 
fully surprised and agreeably entertained recently when the Classical Club 
presented the Menaechmi of Plautus in English. The translation by Dean 
Paul Nixon was used. The skilful plot and the witty dialogue made some of 
the audience doubt whether all that fun really came from the Latin. 

The costumes and stage setting copied faithfully those to be seen in the 
Roman theater. All the parts were well taken, and the action proved the 
ability and enthusiasm of all the participants. The production called forth 
many expressions of appreciation and commendation. Perhaps the cast and 
classical faculty were most pleased by the sincere wish that another play be 
given next year. 
Kansas 

Topeka.—In the fall of r919 a group of eight students and faculty members 
of Bethany College desired to learn more of the classics and at the same time 
to make others more interested. With this group as a nucleus, the Phi Epsilon 
Classical Club of Bethany College was formed. The mottq “das éorw”’ was 
chosen. Girls from the school were elected as the officers and a constitution 
was drawn up. Phi Epsilon’s first activity was a tea given in honor of the 
other members of the faculty and to all the girls of the school eligible to join 
the Club. (To join the Club a girl must have at least two years of Latin.) 

With the new term in the fall of 1921, there was a new zeal and enthusiasm, 
for there were new girls in all of the advanced Latin classes. These new girls 
with several more members of the faculty were made pledges to the Phi Epsilon 
Classical Club. Their initiation consisted of writing the names of statesmen, 
weapons of warfare, and of other scenes familiar in Roman life below the 
pictures, which had been cleverly arranged and pasted in the ancient form of a 
book—the scroll. Also, in this Roman book, there was Latin to be put into 
English and English to be translated into Latin. But the cleverness of the 
committee in charge of the initiation had made tkis a possible task for the 
pledge, who was “‘sure that she had forgotten all the Latin that she had ever 
known.” 

Phi Epsilon meets every other Friday afternoon. Once a month is a 
business meeting. At this time the Club has instruction and drill in Parlia- 
mentary Law. Robert’s Rules of Order is used. On the other Friday of the 
month there is a literary program. At one of these meetings Dr. Helen C. 
Bowerman, student in Rome at the School of Classical Studies, gave a most 
interesting talk upon “Recent Excavations in Italy.” At present the Club 
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is making a study of Roman literature from its earliest times until its forma- 
tion into the Romance languages. Upon this subject Miss Davis, the principal 
of Bethany College, is giving a series of talks. 

The open meeting of the Classical Club this year will be a stereopticon 
lecture on Roman mythology by Miss Ethel M. Aldrich of the history depart- 
ment of the Topeka High School. At the conclusion of the lecture, there will 
be shown, under the direction of the department of physical education of the 
College, some of the Greek and Roman frieze work, which is typical of ancient 
dancing. 

Before the year is over the Phi Epsilon Classical Club hopes to hear Pro- 
fessor J. E. Hollingsworth of the Latin department of Washburn College. 
With this lecture Phi Epsilon will close a very successful year. The mem- 
bership has grown from eight to thirty-six and the interest and enthusiasm has 
jncreased with each meeting. Already plans are being made for next year. 
The Club in collaboration with the department of dramatic expression expects 
to give a Greek play and to present it after the manner of the Ancient Greeks. 


Kentucky 

Richmond.—The second annual meeting of the Kentucky Classical Associa- 
tion was held at Richmond Friday afternoon and evening and Saturday morn- 
ing, April 1 and 2. It was marked by an unusually interesting and varied 
program. The principal addresses at the afternoon meeting were those of 
State Superintendent George Colvin and President R. H. Crossfield of Transyl- 
vania College. Mr. Colvin took a strong position for the study of Latin 
maintaining that in spite of the attacks by psychologists on the theory of formal 
discipline there still remained in the functions of the ordinary Latin classroom 
an amount and variety of disciplinary training in the concentration of attention 
upon thought as expressed in language, and in the discrimination of word 
meanings, that must be of incalculable benefit to the educated man in any 
occupation and that cannot be matched in any other study. Professor Laing 
reported the St. Louis meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. He remarked upon the refreshing absence of any attitude 
of hostility on the part of classical teachers toward the findings of modern 
scientific students of education. There was an interesting series of talks and 
papers on various aspects of high-school Latin, given by high-school teachers 
from various towns in Kentucky. The meeting was enlivened by a group of 
Latin songs by students of the Madison High School. Much congratulation 
followed the announcement of the appropriation for a nation-wide classical 
survey by the General Education Board—an enterprise which the officers of 
the Association have been active in advocating. Much interest was aroused 
by the exhibit of Latin charts from the Carrollton High School and of model 
scrapbooks and written recitations from the Training School of the Eastern 
State Normal. The library of the Normal had an exceptionally complete 
exhibit of helpful books for Latin work. 
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The evening program was opened by a group of Latin songs by pupils in 
the Normal Training School. One song, composed especially for the Fresh- 
man class and sung by them to the tune of “Glorious,” ran as follows: 

Hicoriam, dicoriam, Cano nunc muris gloriam; 
Ascendit horologium, Summum capit illum locum. 


Cum prima hora sonuit, Heros ad terram noster it; 
Et haec est muris gloria, Hicoria, dicoria! 


The address of the evening was an illustrated lecture by Professor Gordon J. 
Laing of the University of Chicago on “Buried Cities of Roman Africa.” 
It was well attended and proved of the greatest interest. The Association 
has received numerous congratulations on the policy of securing a distinguished 
speaker from outside the state for its evening program as well as upon the high 
character of the addresses at its special programs. 

In the principal address on Saturday morning Professor Bower, of Transyl- 
vania College, presented an able summary of the development of the classics 
in the curriculum, contending that the whole modern movement in education is 
simply the revival and natural evolution of the Greek intellectual ideals. 
Professor Glanville Terrell, of the University of Kentucky, made a plea for the 
establishment of a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa in Kentucky. 

The inchoate organization formed last year at Paris was completed by 
the fixing of dues for active and local membership. The treasurer reported a 
balance of $45.00 after all expenses were paid. The officers elected for the 
ensuing year were: president, Elizabeth M. Roff, Paris High School; vice- 
president, Mabel H. Pollitt, University of Kentucky, Lexington; secretary- 
treasurer, Wren Jones Grinstead, Eastern State Normal, Richmond. The 
invitation of Lexington was accepted for the meeting of 1922. The meeting 
concluded with the showing of the classical films, ‘Aeneas’ Descent into 
Avernus” and “Julius Caesar.” 


Massachusetts 

Boston.—The spring social meeting of the Classical Club of Greater Boston 
was held at the Museum of Fine Arts on Saturday, March 26. After the 
luncheon, the president, Reverend Willard Reed, of the Browne and Nichols 
School, Cambridge, commented briefly upon the topic of the day: “The 
Life of the Classics—Not Past, but Permanent!” 

The first speaker, Mr. Irving Babbitt, professor of French literature in 
Harvard University, made an earnest appeal for standards in education, 
in these days of “rampant sensationalism.”” The standards, too, must be 
translated into men—the “Word made flesh.”” In this movement teachers 
of the classics should take the lead. 

Professor Babbitt was followed by Professor John L. Lowes, of the depart- 
ment of English in Harvard University, who emphasized the importance of the 
present coming together movement of ancient and modern language teachers 
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at Harvard. There are no longer two fields, but one, each recognizing that the 
other is essential. Professor Lowes regretted that in the prescribed reading a 
large percentage of the students would be forced to have recourse to trans- 
lations, for the simple reason that they do not know how to read the classics. 
In the teaching of Greek and Latin, in school and college, accuracy must not 
be sacrificed; but there is something higher, namely, ability to read, so as to 
get the spirit of the classics, and thus read with true enjoyment. 


New Jersey 

Princeton University.—Since its reorganization, two pleasant and profitable 
meetings have been held by the Princeton Classical Club. At the first, held 
on March 4, Professor Wilfred P. Mustard, of Johns Hopkins University, read a 
paper on “ Petrarch’s Africa,” a poem little known in this country. At the 
second meeting, on March 16, a paper was read by Professor George W. 
Elderkin, of Princeton, “Religious Parody in the Peace of Aristophanes.” 

The club, temporarily disbanded during the war, now includes in its 
membership faculty men and graduate students in the department of classics 
and allied departments of the university, and friends of the classics in the town 
of Princeton. 

Ohio 

Columbus.—Under the auspices of the Columbus Latin Club, an abridged 
version of the Phormio of Terence was given in Latin in the auditorium of the 
Ohio State University on the evening of April 1. The parts were taken by 
fourteen young men chosen from the four senior high schools of the city, who 
entered into tueir réles with spirit and verve, and surprised and delighted their 
audience. One would like to single out for extended praise the work done by 
Geta and Phormio, but Davus, Demipho, Antipho, Phaedria, Dorio, and the 
rest deserve hardly less commendation. Under the dramatic coaching of 
Miss Margaret Campbell the boys produced an amazing amount of action, 
byplay, and stage business, that kept the spectators in touch with the progress 
of the plot in a degree that the Latin words alone could not have done. 

Suitable scenery was secured. No masks were worn, and only a few 
wigs. The tunics and chlamydes were varied in color and attractive to the 
eye, and the early difficulty of managing the sandals was finally overcome. 
No musical accompaniment was attempted for this prose version. 

The comedy was preceded by a chorus of sixty girls in white tunics, white 
fillets, and white sandals, who sang such versions as ‘‘Te Cano Patria,” “‘ Dis- 
ruptus Anellus,” ‘“‘Risus,; Dum Te Videam,” “Bullae,” ‘“Susurrans,”’ and 
“Vexillum Stellatum.” 

The department of journalism co-operated with the department of Latin 
at each high school, and early secured an unusual amount of publicity, that 
more than filled the auditorium. All who saw the play were enthusiastic in 
their appreciation, and eager for another play another season. All who co- 
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operated in the production, teachers and pupils alike, felt that the results were 
full compensation for the hard work of more than a score of rehearsals. 


Wisconsin 
Madison.—Professor M. S. Slaughter, of the University of Wisconsin, 
sends us the following report on the foreign language situation in Wisconsin. 
Readers of the Modern Language Journal will recall that a study of the situation 
in the high schools of Wisconsin was made by your correspondent last year, and that 
the figures showed a somewhat disheartening falling off in modern language enrolment 
as compared with the year 1916, which had been chosen as the last relatively normal 


year. 
Figures for the current year are now available, and indicate a gratifying upward 


trend all along the line, although the status of 1916 is still far from being reached. 





Total : . . . : Total 
| Pupils Latin | German | French § Spanish Language 

IQIQ-20....... er ...-| 56,044 | 7,008 | 404 4,049 492 | 12,043 
7920-82. .....5. igri. eae oda 157,277 | 8,886 | 620 4,437 1,213 | 15,156 
Increase (per cent)............. 2 25 53 9 247 25 


Thus the language enrolment for 1920-21 is 25.6 per cent of the total enrolment in 
the schools, whereas in 1916 it was 31 per cent. (It should be remarked that these 
figures are subject to some little variation. The total enrolment for 1916 was that of 
343 schools, that for 1920-21 represents 356 accredited schools. Also, the language 
totals are slightly reduced for 1919, due to elimination of certain schools in making 
comparisons with 1916. In another year, even these slight inaccuracies should be 
smoothed out.) 

The striking features of the situation are the marked growth in Latin, the phenome- 
nal boom in Spanish, and the slow return of German. The number of schools teaching 
Latin has risen from 149 to 177; there are now 103 schools teaching French, as against 
85 in 1919-20; 21 teaching Spanish, as against 10 in 1919-20; and 26 teaching German, 
as against 22. Some of the 22 have however discontinued the teaching of German, and 
I1 names appear in the current list for the first time, so that the German situation is 
somewhat obscure. It is clear that the Spanish wave is still in the ascendent, and it 
seems probable that French has reached something like stability. German remains 
problematical, and it will be interesting to see what happens when a larger number of 
high schools begin to offer it again. 


The Second Annual Meeting of the American Classical League will 
be held in Philadelphia at the University of Pennsylvania, July 6 and 7. 

The Advisory Committee and the Council of the League will meet at 
the same place on July 6. 











Wints for Teachers 


Edited by B. L. Ullman, University of Iowa 


[The aim of this department is to furnish high-school teachers of Latin 
with material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class- 
room. Experience will determine what the features of the new department 
should be. Suggestions are welcomed. 

Teachers are requested to send questions about their teaching problems 
to B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be 
of general interest will be published in this department. Others will, as far 
as possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the same 
address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and materials 
which they have found helpful. These will be published with due credit if 
they seem useful to others.] 


Latin for English 

An important body of material for the Latin class consists of Latin phrases 
used in the law. This material furnishes one good reason why all pupils 
planning to become lawyers should study Latin. But many of these phrases 
thrust themselves on the attention of the layman in legal matters as well. 
By watching the newspapers, both the reading matter and the legal notices, 
one can make up a long list. Among the more common phrases are: habeas 
corpus, post mortem, subpoena, prima facie, ex post facto, scire facias, supersedeas, 
nolle pros(equi). Recently the newspapers mentioned a rare phrase (audita 
querela) in connection with the Mooney case. The explanation given was 
intelligible to one who could translate the phrase. Several years ago another 
somewhat rare phrase (coram nobis) was used in connection with the same 
case. I have made up a list of over thirty legal phrases from my newspaper 


reading. 


Parallels 

The resemblance of the Spanish bullfight to some of the contests in the 
Roman amphitheater is well known. A recent writer in describing the bull- 
fights in Panama says that tigers are occasionally turned loose on the bulls. 
Here we have a further resemblance, for the Romans at times matched man 
against man, man against beast, and beast against beast. This last became a 
favorite form of the sport, and all sorts of wild animals were imported for the 


purpose. 


Pictures 

Small prints of classical buildings and sculpture, of modern paintings 
illustrating ancient life, etc., have been found useful for various purposes, as the 
illustration of a student’s notebook, the formation of a class scrapbook, etc. 
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Larger pictures may be used for wall decoration. The names of some dealers 

in pictures are given below: 

Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. Halftone prints, 33} in., 1 cent each; 
54+X8 in., 2 cents, etc. Large pictures for framing, $1.50 to $2.25. 
Illustrated catalogue, 15 cents, in coin. 

George P. Brown & Co., 38 Lovett St., Beverly, Mass. Halftone prints, 
3X33 in., 2 for1 cent; 538, 1} cents each; 9X12, 4 centseach; 19X25, 
30 centseach. Catalogue, 4 cents. 

University Prints, Newton, Mass. Halftone prints, 4X 5}, 1 cent each; 548, 
2 cents each. Set of 500 prints on Greek and Roman Sculpture, $10.00. 
Catalogue, 5 cents. 

Elson Art Publication Co., School St., Belmont, Mass. Photogravures, 
3X4, 5 cents; 548, 20 cents. Large sizes, $1.00 to $5.00; large 
photographs, $4.00 to $40.00. Illustrated catalogue, 10 cents. 

Thompson Publishing Co., Syracuse, N.Y. Blue prints, 4X5, 2 cents each; 
8X10, 25 cents each. Black and white prints, 4X5, 15 cents, 8X1ro, 
so cents. Catalogue, 15 cents. 

Gramstorff Bros., 101-3 Ferry St., Malden, Mass. Turner Prints (photo- 
graphs), 7X9, 50 cents. Illustrated catalogue. Soule Prints (photo- 
graphs), 4X5, 20 cents, 7X9, 50 cents. (Catalogue may be borrowed.) 
Larger sizes, $1.00 to $75.00; hand-colored, $2.50 to $150.00. 

Arthur S. Cooley, Bethlehem, Pa. Photographs, 10 cents and upward. 
Catalogue. 

Frederich B. Wright, Kensington, Md. (Records of the Past Exploration 
Society.) Photographs, 3}4}, 10 cents each; sets of 50 for $3.50; 
63 X84, 30 cents. Catalogue. (See also Classical Journal, XI, 176-77.) 


Helping the Superior Pupil 

One of the most serious charges against the high school of the present day 
is that the superior pupil is neglected and forced to maintain the slow pace of 
the weaker students who have invaded our schools in such numbers in recent 
years. The wide-awake teacher tries to remedy this situation in one way or 
another, either by a laboratory or socialized recitation method or by other 
devices. There is some question about the practicability of the socialized 
recitation in many schools. There can be none about such simple devices as 
the following. 

Miss Pauline Bassarear, of the East Junior High School, Waterloo, Iowa, 
writes as follows: 

We are using a system of cards for outside translation work in Latin I, both as an 
aid to the particularly bright pupil, who finds an average lesson insufficient to keep 
him busy, and as an aid in reading Caesar. These cards consist of mythological 
stories, Cicero’s jokes, and stories taken from Caesar, adapted to suit each lesson and 
vocabulary as numbered on the cards. 
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The cards are five by seven inches, so that the pupil is able to carry them in his 
book without any inconvenience. They are translated to the teacher after school. 
This work is entirely voluntary and any student completing the 30 cards in the course 
raises his grade for one six weeks’ period. The completion of a smaller number of 


cards is credited in proportion. 


A similar suggestion is made in Latin Notes: 

Did you ever think of cutting up old first-year books which contain simple stories 
in Latin and pasting the latter on the inside of a manila folder with the necessary 
vocabulary on the opposite page for the use of pupils who are ready for some extra 
work? The whole vocabulary in the back of the book may be cut out and so used 
by several sets of pupils who are working at the same time. 


Questions and Answers 

Why are we told to pronounce Eboracum, rather than Eboracum, though 
there are instances of the latier in verse? 

This question was referred to Professor C. D. Buck, of the University of 
Chicago, who gives the following answer: 

Celtic names in -acus or -acum, both place names and personal names, are given 
with @ because beyond any reasonable doubt they contain the very common Celtic 
suffix, -ako, on which cf., e.g., Pedersen, Vergl. Gram. d. Kelt. Sprachen, U1, 30 ff. If 
your correspondent is right in having found cases of Eboracum with short a in verse, 
it would be an indication that the Romans did not invariably maintain the original 
quantity in these borrowed names. 


Where can I get music which was used by the Roman tuba players? 

No music for the Roman tuba has come down to us. It was a straight 
trumpet of metal. Its notes were harsh and fear-producing. The most vivid 
description of its sound is that of Ennius: At tuba terribili sonitu taratantara 
dixit. 

Can you tell me where I might obtain suggestions for programs to be given 
by high-school students before people who do not understand Latin? 

You will find many suggestions in the files of the Classical Journal, e.g., 
an article by Bessie J. Snyder on “Latin Clubs and Their Programs” in X, 164. 
Consult also the department of “Current Events.’’ See, too, Susan Paxson, 
Handbook for Latin Clubs, published by D. C. Heath & Co., $0. 88. 





Recent Books 


Foreign books in this list may be obtained from Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 West 27th St., New 
York City; G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-55 West 2sth St., New York City; F. C. Stechert & Co., 29-35 
West 32d St., New York City. 


SHEPPARD, J. T. The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Translated and Explained. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. Ixxix+170. 

SmirH, Krrpy F. Martial, the Epigrammatist, and Other Essays. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press. Pp. 180. $2.00 net. 

SmyTH, HERBERT WEIR. A Greek Grammar for Colleges. (Greek Series for Colleges 
and Schools.) New York: American Book Co. Pp. xvi+784. $3.20. 

THACKERAY, H. Sr. Joun. Selections from Flavius Josephus. Translated. New 
York: Macmillan. Pp. 213. $2.00 net. 

Wreanp, HELEN E. Deception in Plautus. A study in the technique of Roman 
comedy. Boston: Badger. Pp. 198. $1.50 net. 
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